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30 CENTS 
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OLYMPIC 


TRIALS 


JIM RYUN GETS READY 
TO RUN THE RACE OF HIS LIFE 



Satisfy your smoking taste 
with Rf|JA\DI]S@Nj Little Cigars 
...e'ven without inhaling! 


• Satisfying cigar taste 

• Slim, trim cigarette size 

• Genuine cork tip, crush-proof box. 


CHAMPIONS 
right down 
the line 

BROWNING 

Superposed Shotguns 


. . . and each is fully guaranteed 
for as long as you own it! 

Throughout the world, no other shotgun is regu- 
larly manufactured in such a variety of models, 
gauges, barrel lengths, weights, and chokes. With 
59 models in over 400 specifications, there is al- 
ways a Superposed perfectly suited to the exacting 
needs of the specialist or the gunner who enjoys 
varied shooting. And should he require, further 
customizing is always available. 

They are all champions, too — in shooting p)er- 
formance, in handling ease, in reliability and 
craftsmanship ... The only guns in the world 
fully guaranteed for as long as you own them, 
even your whole lifetime. 

Let your Browning Dealer help select the 
Superposed for you, to enjoy for a lifetime. 


Hunting, Trap & Skeci Models: Magnum 12, 
12, 20, 28, & .410; 5 ascending grades; 4 barrel 
lengths: any chokes desired; and extra barrel 
sets of same or different gauge. From *360^. 


Browning 



Complete information on Browning 
guns and accessories. -Special 
chapters containing practical 
shooting information. 


Browning Arms Co., Dept. 688, St. Louis, Missouri 63103 
— In Canada. Browning oT CAnsda. Drpl (.Wt, P. O. Box 991. Mnnlrral 9. P Q. 


Just published, John M. Browning, .4mrrjraB Cunmaket the 
authentic story of this world-renowned gun inventor who 
overcame the hardships of America's new frontier to startle 
the world with his inventive genius. Fascinating reading for 
the entire family. Also, a separate and comprehensive tech- 
nical section illustrating and detailing 75 Browning-invented 
guns. At your Browning dealer, or post-paid direct from 
Browning Arms Co. Price *7”. A DoubUday Publication. 




Security is a cap and gown 


Today he takes the first step up the path to manhood, armed with a diploma and his mother’s love. His chances 
of success are great, because years ago his father laid a foundation for the future with a United of Omaha 
Education Plan. Your United of Omaha man can help you ensure your children a headstart toward success by 
making an Education Plan part of your life insurance program. You can know that 
whether you’re there to shake his hand or not, he’ll have the security of education to / /j/V/j/Z- -- 

help him on his way. See your United of Omaha man. SECURITY IS OUR BUSINESS. 

United of Omaha is a three billion dollar life insurance company with offices throughout the United States, OF OMAHA 
Canada, Panama, Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Europe and Pacific Islands, Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Next week 

FALL ANNUAL: SpORTS 
Illl-sikaiii) presents its ninth 
college football special. This 
wi'l be a season of running 
backs, and Artist Frank Mullins 
puiius a gallery of the best of 
them. Dan Jenkins reports on 
new trends and the 1 1 Best 
Elevens; then follows scouting 
reports on most of the others. 
Edwin Shrukc tells of a pho- 
tographer responsible for those 
vsild pictures of high-striding 
halfbacks and madly diving 
linemen. John O'Hara pro- 
vides a distinguished story 
of an aging All-America. Also 
in the issue: all of the news 
reports and regular features. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



The National Shooting Sports Foun- 
dation toted up the dollars-nnd<ents 
impact of hunting upon the U.S. econ- 
omy the other day and discovered some- 
thing any hunter could have guessed: 
the sport is booming. Last year the 
nation's 19 million hunters spent more 
than SI. 3 billion pursuing some two 
score species of large and small game. 

If this sounds like a big outlay, re- 
member that it is last year’s figure. It 
is a safe bet that this year the tab will 
be even higher, not because the costs 
of hunting have gone up but because 
— along with the number of hunters — 
the amount of game available continues 
to increase across the 50 states. Michi- 
gan hunters will get their ow n dramatic 
evidence of this trend in December 
when they become the first Americans 
in more than a century to pursue elk 
in the state. A small herd ofeight of the 
majestically racked animals, imported 
from Wyoming in 1918 and installed 
in the Pigeon River State Forest, has 
grown to about 3.000 and— to the dis- 
may of fruit growers— is threatening 
the cherry harvests on the northern 
shore.s of Lake Michigan and the straw- 
berry cropsalongnorthern Lake Huron. 

Michigan state conservationisisjudge 
that a reduction in the herd of perhaps 
200 would be desirable this year, and 
so they let it be known that up to 300 
special elk licenses would be issued at 


ROMNEV ELECTS THE ELK HUNTERS 


S25 apiece. Thereupon they were 
swamped with so many applications — 
some 23.000 — that a few days ago the 
state turned over the job of selecting 
the lucky 300 winners to a computer. 
Governor George Romney presided 
and personally pushed the button. 

Over the past decade Sports Illus- 
trated has taken special pleasure in 
recording the remarkable general ren- 
aissance in American game. We have 
hailed the return of such natives as the 
wild turkey to our forests, welcomed 
such fanciful foreigners as the Hun- 
garian partridge to the north central 
plains and the chukar to the Far West, 
and applauded such staid and solid citi- 
zens as the whitetail deer. We have 
probed waterfowl breeding and nesting 
grounds on the Canadian prairies and 
have followed ducks to their often fatal 
rendezvous in the shallow lagoons of 
the Yucatan peninsula. 

In this issue wc take up our fall hunt- 
ing rcoort with a variety of the sport 
that is as much a pari of life in the 
American Southwest as chili and ranch 
coffee: an cast Texas wolf hunt. “Wolf 
hunting," writes Senior Editor Jack 
Olsen in the story beginning on page 
66, “is a visual and an auditory ex- 
perience. an affair of the senses." His 
story reproduces the mood and atmos- 
phere of the chase, the sounds of dogs 
and the banter of men. These arc some 
of the special ingredients that Sporis 
Illustrated seeks in its hunting stor- 
ies. whether the pursuit is of wolves in 
Texas, of wild boar in Europe or of 
woodchuck in Pennsylvania. 

Some other stories in preparation arc 
devoted to the use of the shotgun in 
the held, the pursuit of Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep in Idaho and of antelope in 
Montana and an account of one of 
the most outlandish rabbit hunts ever 
conceived by man or beast. Each story 
will try to present a fresh facet in the 
broad spectrum of the sport— and one 
more insight into the rich heritage of 
hunting that is as old as man himself. 
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Have a real fling-in marv 


elous Mexico 


■ Come for awhile— you’ll wanl to stay 
forever! Mexico offers such a variety 
of rich experiences. There is the spirit- 
lifting beauty of Mexico’s scenic 
wonders— mountain grandeur, tropic 
verdure and sunny sea; and the relax- 
ing mood of its carefree way of life. 

You’ll love the charming villages 
and colorful hcslas. the gay music and 
gourmet foods, lipico nightclubs. Shop- 


ping for artcraft bargains; and thrill- 
ing to the charro riders. 

You can visit the awe-inspiring ruins 
of bygone civilizations and climb a 
pyramid. Enjoy deep-sea fishing in 
blue Pacificor warm Gulf waters. Laze 
on unspoiled beaches; swim, skin dive, 
water ski. The sun shines all year for 
golf, Jai alai. horse-racing and. of 
course, the drama of the bullfight! 


Mexico is easy to reach (just a few jet 
hours away and no ocean to cross). 
Modern comfort and genuine Mexi- 
can friendliness will charm you when 
you get here, while its foreign ambi- 
ente means refreshing change! 

So have a fling, be different— come 
have a gay, unforgettable vacation. 
Ask your travel agent to help plan 
your next trip to marvelous Mexico. 



WTio knows as much about scotch as the Scots?* 




BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF • BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • RENFIELO IMPORTERS, LTD,, N. Y. 


* Ule Euglislj. 

The Scots distill I lai^— 
we jolly well drink I laiij. 
Of hundreds of scotclies, 
Ih'itaiirs largest seller 
is I laig. 




Not so light you don’t know what you’re drinking. 
Not so heavy you’d think of giving up scotch. 

VVc plannfd it lliai way. 

Regardless of lime and cost, we jtlanned to 
make the finest scotch whisky possible. 

W'c built our distillery ofl the west coast of 
Scotland, on the liny isle of /slay. 

Here our plant is 

favored by Nature- and time itself. 


Over slow peat lires, we inasi the best scotch barley and allow it to combine with the brisk sea air. 


Then we ca)) on rhe art of the Af.isier Blender 

(all the lincst scotch whiskies are blends of malts and spirit whiskies^. Tor our scotch whisky we 
choose a masterfully subtle blend of ancient whiskies (for bouquet and body) and slightly 
younger ones (for lightne.ss and flavor). 


The result is a remarkably distinctive flavor. Not too smoky, not too peaty. Not too heavy, not too light. 
’I his perfect taste balance is indeed rare. This perfect taste, balance is indeed Old Rarity, 
the scotch whisky wc planned to make. 


\Vc hope you’ll tty Old Raiity s<K>n. We’re sure you'll find it a flawlessly made (and scnsiblv priced) scotch whisky. 


imDorted Dy Jj'es Bermar i Assoc.. ir<c . Beverly Hills, Caia . Sole Oistnbjtor tor U S-A . BiendeJ Scotch Wmsuy 66 6 Proof 

1 I 



Who else gives you roll up windows: jump seat ~ 1500 c.c. OHV engine? Who else offers this and 

for adult passenger; tonneau cover; transistor f nriNTl hundreds of extra dollars? 

radio: heater; back up light: plush pile carpet: I ^ J l , — v\|J J LTyJ See your nearest dealer or write: DATSUN. 221 

tachometer: twin carbs: competition proved FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE, NEWARK 14, N. J. 



Nissan Motor Corporation tnU.S.A. 221 FralinghuysenAve.. Newark 14, N. J.rlSOl Ctay Ave. Houston 3. Texas* 137 East Alondra Boulevard. Gardena, Calif. 
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SHOPWALK 

Bacl-M>»*th*r coat* lor aport* tan* are 
adapted from practical naytical apparel 

J ust as improvements in passenger cars 
have developed from features first in- 
corporated and tested in foreign racingcars. 
so have some of the new bad-weather fash- 
ions been influenced by such practical ap- 
parel as a rain jacket worn by fishermen, a 
slicker worn by sailors and coveralls worn 
by Grand Prix drivers. The trend was kicked 
off last season by young women interested 
in keeping warm and dry at spivrts events 
and on other outdoor occasions. They dis- 
covered the roomy, hooded rubber-treated 
piykas that fishermen don on stormy days, 
and a national spectator fad was born. 
Thousands of the raglan-sicevcd. knee- 
length parkas were .sold in women's sizes 
of small, extra small and extra exrra small. 
As popular as ever, the plain-looking zip- 
fronted coat— available only in olive drab 
— i.s a staple item at surplus stores and 





sporting giwds shops throughout the coun- 
try. The coat costs S5. 

For male spectators who wish to stay 
dry while attending football games on rainy 
autumn days, Mr. Witt. Inc. of New York 
has designed a stylish model of the knee- 
length coal worn by fishermen. The coat, 
shown above, is made of water-repellent, 
vinyl-coated nylon twill and has a draw- 
string hood and a snap-fastened storm flap- 
front. Stan Witt, a partner in the firm and 
Us designer, wears one himself while cruising 
in his powerboat on weekends. As a sailor, 
he believes a proper slicker should have 
many pivckets and be long enough to keep 
the knees from getting wet. The Sports- 
man's Slicker, as the coat is called, comes 
in seven glossy colors— yellow, red, skipper 
blue, black, white, platinum and whaler 
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In fuct, Iht* cucktuil— tuntali2in;>ly dry und icy as» glacier— 
is an American idea. And to suit American tastes 
it needs a well-behaved /\mcrican vermouth. 

Like Taylor. 

Try It. (For a starter, why not buy a half-bottle .size?) 

The difference is delightful. And sure to please your guests. 

And you. 

Serve it on the rocks too. (jm-m-m-m. 

Now that’s really an American idea. 

C The Taylor Wine Company. Inc., Hammondsporl.NewYork— producers of Wines, Champagnes, Vermouths 


|s it that time of year 


...wln'ii a ^jn-<-iul <i<‘easiiiii (a liirth<ljty. 
};ra<liiatiiiii. Father's Day. an aiiniver- ' 
Miry) isn't I'arolT.' Ifso.yonean eelehrate 
it in Ji hifi way hy seiulin;; n year-loii'; jril't j 
(if Shiht.s Ii.m-.stk.xtku. S[ mines hraiid 
new every xveek-l'iill of all the wonderful I 
new>. hipThlifflits :iiid aiieedotes that make I 
Sport M> intrifTuinn. dust send ns the I 
iinnie and address id' your friend tymirs, 
loo, jdease) . . . tell ns how yon wi>h the 
Kit't eard signed. We can Iiill yon later: I 
$7.rtll for one gift ; only .ff! eaeh if you or- 
der two or inoiv suliseriptioiis. I 

Sports lllustratod 

Dept. 4045/540 N. MIcliigan Ave./Chicigo, III. 50611 



We never argue with His Lordship . . . 

When His Lordsh/p insists on gold ciga- 
rette lighters. His Lordship gets gold 
lighters ... at $375 each. But other cli- 
ents are less imperious. They listen 
when we recommend Park lighters for 
business Christmas gifts. Why not? 
They’re American-made, lifetime guar- 
anteed.* priced from 80 cents. Bet His 
Lordship couldn't spot 
the difference! For free 
brochure, attach your 
letterhead to this and 
mad to; Park hdii'^’rioc, 

Inc., Dept. S2. Murfree' 
boro, Tennessr. . 

Park » 

*£nclosed with lighter. 









( SPOTWOOD,' 

turns to Crompton's wide wale 
corduroy when the living is 
easy ... for slocks with a 
fugged look and o trim line. 
Deerskin, oosis blue, bone wh'te, 
putty, burnt olive, kangaroo. 

Sizes 29 to 42 woist, 
29 to 34 inseam. About $)0. 
Abrohom & Straus, Brooklyn 
Filene's, Boston 
Kaufmcinn's, Pittsburgh 
Woodward & lothrop, Wosh ,, D. C. 
Crompton-Richrrond Compony-lnc. 
1071 Avenue of the Americas, NY 18 


C 'romittoii 
i'lHUltlfOlf 


SHOPWALK 

l^rccn— the co>il is tni n>on. but ihc 

sm ill si/c ciin uccomiiHHl.iic ntosi jjirls. The 
slicker IS UNiiibble ill \hi.ih.ini •.*« Slraus 
in Biooklyn. Da.Mon to. m Minneapolis 
and Bullock's Wilshirc in Los Aiigclev li 
costs S20. 

I or warmth iindci ilic slicker, a uselul 
garment is an oiled-wool swcaier— its natu- 
ral oil gives the sweater its waierNhedding 
qualities. 1 he 1 ulion Siippl> Co. of 2.^ 
Tulion .Street, New S jwk t ii>. c.inies these. 
Ihc sweaters arc hulks knit, hasc a liH>se 
turtleneck and are .isail.ihle in one color— 
a blue-giiiy mixture. Thes cost Slf>. 

Another gaimcni lor lein.ilc specuilors 
at blustery outdiH»i esents is the shiny 
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black sinsi slicker sh»>wn above It is wind- 
proof. water-repellent and styled with 
roomy raglan sleescs and a snap-button 
front. Warmth is furnished by its soft, 
wool luting of emerald green. I ike the 
coseralls of the racing driser. the neckline 
features a throat-latch ctdlar that c.in be 
buttoned up tight to protect the wearer's 
neck ag.iinsi blasts of wind. I aeh of the 
two large paieli |X>ekeis has a smaller piKkel 
to cache cigarettes and other small itcnis. 
S\;vde by March & Mcndl. Inc. the slicker 
.ilso comes in sltiny white vinyl with a 
blaek-wool lining. The slickers arc available 
at all Saks Fifth .Avenue stores at S.S(» in 
the Fast ;ind sligittly more in the West. 
The snug-lilting Itelmei of black vire — 
.1 plastic-coated nylon— is made by Adol- 
fo Realiics and costs Sd at .Saks I ifih Av- 
enue in New ork (. iiy. 

The problem of cold hands has been 
solved by the Ciokey Co, of St. I'aiil. Minn., 
which has developed a new type of thermal 
glove. The gloves are made of dceiskin lined 
with the underwear fabric devised by the 
U.S. Navy for Arctic personnel. The lining 
will keep hand heat from dissipating, even 
in sub-zero grandslaiuls. A pair costs S.T 
— Pvm SitVVARI v-soJuLt C ami’hiii 



Figure cost 
of your next 
business 
meeting in 
^9jeconds— 

i/9 

25 

"I? 

3?^ 


with this new 
One-Price Package Plan 

A pencil, a bit of paper and 29 seconds 
is all you need to figure exactly what 
your next business meeting atanAlben 
Pick Hotel or Motel will cost you. 

Here's something meeting planners 
have long been looking for — a plan 
that wraps up room, meals (including 
tax and tips I and all normal hiiviness 
function facilities m a single group- 
meeting package — delivered to you at 
a Jcfiiiin- f>ritc /><■/- pcrsoti per <lu\. 

Each Pick Hotel or Motel listed be- 
low is prepared to quote you its own 
One Price Business Meeting Package 
rate. Multiply this rale by the number 
of people who will attend and the 
number of days the meeting will last. 
In 29 seconds you'll know exaiily what 
your meeting will cost. 

.After the meeting, our simplified in- 
voice IS easy for you to approve for 
payment. There won't he a long list of 
separate charges to verify. 

(iel Ihc Onc-Pricc Business .Meeting 
Package Plan price from the Albert 
Pick Hotel or Motel of your choice, 
Or write Ivxlay to Executive Olliccs, 
PICK HOTEI S C ORPORATION. 
20 N Wackcr Drive. Chicago (SOMR., 




Danish Modern 

(Interior by Carlsberg — 117 Years Old) 


The Danes love the new; cherish the old. 

Carlsberg Beer is a good example. 

The new Carlsberg bottle is Danish modern. The secrets inside the bottle are 117 years old. 

Cai*]sbergis truly an extraoj*dinary beei’ia mellow, flavorfu) beei-. Part of its secret is in the 
brewing. Carlsberg is slow-brewed for a minimum of solids and a lighter, brighter flavor. 

It takes at least four months to create Carlsberg. That’s longer than it takes to make most of 
the beers you used to drink — before you tried Carlsberg. 

Wherever you go — insist on Carlsberg, the celebrated beer of Copenhagen. On sale in fine 
restaurants, hotels and stores in 159 countries — and at the New York World’s Fair. 
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does. 


HANG YOUR 
HAT ON 
AVRILRAYON 


Sweet-Orr 


Once you've worn these slacks 
of Avril* rayon, you'll have 
sober second thoughts about 
the rest of your wardrobe. 
Nothing can top this double 
play combination. Rugged 
strength, for playing 
heads-up ball. Smoothness 
and luster for looking 
your best anywhere. 

Plus wash-and-wearobility 
that leads the league. 

All this at a price 
you won't believe. 




CONE MILLS fobnc, 0*(ofdvillc, a blend ol 50% Avril royon, 50% coilon. Ivy iiyle 
slocki Qfe lapered and ctFless. All populor siies In beige, blue, pewter, green, ripe 
olive ond block Only S‘1.95 ol Cosuololre, New York. Eliol Shop. Foresi Hills, Monhossei; 
Poriion Clothing Compony, Plymouth, Mossochuse'ls; The Young Men’s Shop, Chorloiiesville, 
Virginio. CompusviHe, Silver Springs. Marylond, Jomes T. MuMin, Wilmington, Detowore 


POINT OF 
FACT 


A quiz on Grand Prix racing to lest 
memories and increase tne knowledge 
of casual fans and armchair experts 


? ihf V.S. (jivml uiiiiii r(ikf\ 

pUii't’ tir H iiikiii'- Ch’ti on Oi'i. 4. Jiow iniinv 
Ollier (iiaiul Prix eve/it\ coiiiii unvurJ ihe 
Horltl tlriviiie (■litimpioii‘ihip'‘ 

• Ten: ihc Monaco. Dutch. Hclijian, I rcnch. 
British, German. Austrian, Italian. Mc\i- 
can and South African Grand I*ri\, 

? In whu! uw nro //;«■ /?/''/ I'.i'. (Jraml 
Prix helil? 

• In I'iSy. 

? Who iiriH ir’ 

• Bruce McLaren of New Zealand. 

? Has on\ Anwrican won the L'.S. GrantI 
Prix’ 

• No. But Dan Gurney in 1^61 and Richie 
Ginthcr m tinished second. 

? Hu\ un\ ihiwr won llie L S. (Jroml Prix 
more ilniii onrr!' 

• No, 

? Hince llie '•ion of the V S. Oraml Pri.\. 
has any ilrin-r won lliiii nice om! gone on lo 
win I he worU! eluinipionship? 

• No. The closest was |y62 VVorld Cham- 
pion Graham Mill of tlngland, who linished 
second in the L'.S. race, y.2 seconds behind 
Jimmy Clark of.Scoiland. 

? h PhH Hm llie riti/v -trin’rirori ici /itive 
won u chiinipionihip (irinul Pnx’ 

• No. Dan Ciurney won ihc F'rench Cirand 
Pri\ in |yft2 and |y64. 

? H'lmi i\ llie onl} moke of cur lo hove won 
the V.S. Civnil Prix more iliiin once’ 

• Lotus, built b> Cohn Chapman, has won 
the esent three times. I.oiuscs were driven 
b> Stirling Moss of I ngland in lyftO, Innes 
Ireland of Scotland in |y6l and Jimmy 
Clark in lytO. 

? ii'hol remorkohle pln \ieol feol n’r/s iiniler- 
loken h\ Driver Jock Buihhom in the /Vjry 
U.S. Croml Pri.\ ? 

• His car— a Cooper— having run out of 
g. s sot) yaids from the linish line. Brabham 
decided to push it that distance by himself. 
He finished fourth in that race but won the 
world championship anyway. 

— Tokhiki MacDonaii) 
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No. Not if one latecomer can’t »et Hertz service, and has to take 
second best from someone else. We know you’d rather have a new 
Chevrolet or other fine car from us. Because only Hertz offers you 
Certified Service; the security of the 19-point inspection. With 
reaC'Rent It Here/Leave Itl’here” service for your nation-wide 
convenience. That’s why Hertz is for you every day. 


You may 


Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat! 

your HERTZ AUTO-malic Charge Card, Air Travel or other accredited charge card . .and the new 


' HERTZ I 

mlMT A caa j 


Hertz Revolving Credit Plan lets you rent now pay later, 



SCORECARD 


REWARD 

When President Johnson signed the wil- 
derness preservation bill last week, he 
brought to an end seven years of struggle 
that, one hopes, future generations will 
appreciate. There will now be 9.1 million 
acres of the U.S. that must remain for- 
ever wild. Hunting and lishing will be 
allowed, under regulation, and boating 
will continue in areas in which it now 
exists. Otherwise, nature will rule in her 
own magnificent way. This maga, 2 ine, 
which long urged passage of such a bill, 
applauds, 

It applauds, too, such men a.s Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico, 
who, 3 Vi years ago, had a choice of Sen- 
ate committee chairmanships and picked 
the Interior Committee so that he might 
push conservation and recreation meas- 
ures. After passage was assured, Senator 
Anderson decided it was time to think 
of his own succeeding generations and 
not just those of all the people. So he 
bought a 30-acre homesite on the West 
Fork of the Gila River, just a mile or 
so from the eastern edge of the Gila Wil- 
derness Area. It was announced that the 
Senator would turn it into a "'rustic re- 
treat enabling his family to enjoy, as he 
has enjoyed, the broad vistas of precipi- 
tous mountains and unspoiled forests.” 

Because some might have thought it 
unethical to purchase a site of which he 
had advance knowledge. Senator Ander- 
son wailed until the legislation was 
passed. By then, of course, the price of 
the properly had gone up. Well, it’s price- 
less anyway. 

AMENDS 

There is reason lo believe that the privi- 
lege of blackballing basketball oflicials 
will be taken from Southern Conference 
coaches at the conference meeting in 
December. Shock waves are still rever- 
berating through the conference after a 
two-thirds vole of the coaches resulted 
in the barring of two highly competent 
officials — Charley Eckman and Lou Bel- 
lo (SI. Aug. 31), Now a committee on 
officials is making a study of the matter. 

It is gratifying to report also that Con- 


ference Commissioner Lloyd Jordan has 
seized on some technicalities to make it 
possible for Bello to officiate this winter 
at several conference and nonconference 
games. There is, furthermore, every indi- 
cation that Bello will enjoy full status 
in lime for the 1965-66 season. As for 
Eckman, he probably could have drawn 
some sort of reprieve, but he disquali- 
fied himself when he signed to officiate at 
National Basketball Association games. 

SAFE AND POSSIBLY SANE 

Word from the U.S. Patent Office in- 
dicates that the world is becoming both 
a more sybaritic and a safer place for 
dogs. The office has just granted a patent 
for a poodle-grooming device which 
sends currents of warm, soothing air over 
the dog while he is being clipped. Then 
there is a patented life preserver for small 
animals, principally dogs, notoriously 
prone to falling from or jumping from 
boats. The jacket has a large supporting 
section which goes under the animal’s 
belly and smaller sections beside each 
car to keep his head up. 

HANDS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 

The first Japanese ever to play in base- 
ball’s major leagues is big for a Japanese 
and was quick to prove that he may be 
big enough for any man’s league. In his 
first api>earance for the San Francisco 
Giants. Masttnori Murakami, hereinaft- 
er to be known as Masi, as he is to his 
teammates, pitched one inning against 
the New York Mets, allowing a harmless 
single while striking out two of the other 
three batters he faced. One of three Jap- 
anese in the Giants' system, Masi is al- 
most 6 feet tall and weighs 180 pounds, 
has a curve, a screw ball and a deceptive 
fast ball, but eschews off-speed pitches. 

"The players here arc all big and 
strong, and if 1 throw changeup, they 
will hit the long ball," he explains, pro- 
nouncing "long" as "wrong” — and that 
may be more than his Japanese accent 
showing. Outside of such baseball talk, 
Masi’s English is limited. This might 
have made him an outcast on the clique- 
ridden Giants. Ah, but not so. Masi 


speaks Spanish, a fact that ought to 
make him the closest of friends with 
Jesus Maria Rojas Alou and Orlando 
Manuel Cepeda. 

DAISY AMONG THE EDELWEISS 

More than a score of persons have died 
trying to scale the almost vertical 4,800 
feet of Switzerland's dread Eiger north 
wail— a fact known all too well to the 
parents of blithe and blue-eyed Daisy 
Voog, German track and field star and 
secretary for an insurance firm in Mu- 
nich. For the past two summers Daisy 
spent her weekends in the Dolomites 
practicing for an assault on the north 
wall. No woman ever had done it and 
precious few men. But last year she saw 
movies taken by friend Toni Hiebeler of 
his successful attempt and exclaimed: 
"1 want to do this, too.” 

A month ago she almost made it but 
had to quit halfway when the weather 
turned foul. Setting out for a second try 
with Hiebeler and Werner Bittner, a me- 
chanic friend and experienced climber, 
Daisy said lo her mother: "Keep your 
fingers crossed.” Mother Voog did and 
Daisy, her only child, made it. 

FOOTBALL FASHION NOTE 

At Lehigh University, high-heeled shoes 
will be the thing for football this year 



and at Lafayette College it will be Icop- 
ard-skin footwear. Not for coeds. For 
football players. 

Dr. Emil Havach, a chiropodist and 
Lehigh’s head trainer, devised shoes 
with %-inch-high heels for slow-pulling 
guardsand sluggish fullbacks. The heels, 
he said, will help players assume a 
proper stance and overcome a malady 
known as "short-heel-cord condition." 



How long is a kiss? 


That is best decided by the people involved. 
If they agree perfectly, the answer will be 
something like. “Just long enough." This 
is unscientific, but satisfactory. 

At Schlitz we are somewhat less romantic, 
somewhat more precise. “Just the kiss of 
the hops" is also “just long enough,” but 
we know exactly how long that is. 

The right amount of the right kind of hops, 


added for just the right time, brings the 
character of Schlitz to life. Gently breathes 
real gusto into this great light beer. 

A number of other brewers would like to 
know how long “just the kiss of the hops” 
is. But what do you care? What matters to 
you is how good it makes Schlitz taste. 

Schlitz— the beer that made Milwaukee 
famous . . . simply because it tastes so good. 



1001 SCOTCH WHISKIES. BOTTIEO IN SCOIIANO. eUNOED B6 PROOF. ®1964 SROV.NE-VlHTNERS CO.. NEW YORK. SOU OISTRISUTORS. 


SCOReCARD ,mi 


Lafayeuc, which will mcei Lehigh on 
Ihc gridiron for ihc 100th time this No- 
vember 21. will wear leopard-skin foot- 
gear simply because the team's nickname 
is the Leopards. 







Secret thoughts of 
a cup contender 

. . Tve got an awful sinking feeling. 
Oh for some of that Scotch they serve 
at the Club. What the devil is its name ?” 

*Thc name of the Scotch is While Horse. People all 
over the m>rld are drinking it up. Only one bottle 
in five ever reaches America. A sobering thought. 


MRS. MAC AND JIMMY 

Herself no taller than a jockey, Mrs. Jes- 
sie MacKenzie of Victoria. B.C. became 
the first woman in North America to re- 
ceive a Thoroughbred trainer’s license 
and thereafter had her picture taken in 
the winner's circle in .Mexico. Canada 
and the U.S. She continued to train un- 
til she was 78 years old. 

Her best horse— and best friend— was 
a little (14.2 hands) stallion named Jim- 
my Rogan who won 25 races, had 48 
seconds and 33 thirds. Jimmy had his 
quirks. In his later years he would refuse 
to join the parade to the post, but in- 
stead insisted on stopping to study the 
mutuel board with the intensity cf a 
S2 bettor before getting into the start- 
ing gate. Pacific Northwest racing fans 
were so taken with the "wee” horse that 
they plied him with carrots, oats and 
sugar every Christmas. Jimmy won his 
last race when he was 17. When he died 
in 1962 at the age of 39 he was the oldest 
Thoroughbred in North America. 

After Mrs. Mac and Jimmy retired, the 
Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protective 
Association of British Columbia held a 
"day,” turned over to her a purse of 
S1.500 and helped her to spend her re- 
maining years in modest comfort. After 
a long life of healthy compassion for and 
interest in Thoroughbreds, Mrs. Mac 
died August 31 at thcagcof91. 

"She was a fine lady. She was good for 
racing. She loved horses.” said William 
I.ochead, B.C. and Canadian president 
of the HBPA. Not a bad epitaph. 

ALMA MATER 

That astonishing McClymonds High 
School in Oakland, Calif, has produced 
two more top professional athletes. Paul 
Silas and Cleveland (Swish) McKinney 
have been signed to play basketball for 
the St. Louis Hawks, joining another 
McClymonds alumnus. Bill Russell, in 
the pro game. And, of course, two-thirds 
of the Cincinnati Reds* regular outfield 
(Vada Pinson and Frank Robinson) is 
from McClymonds. 

Pride in athletic achievement is the 
key to it all. (The school has always had 
a predominantly Negro student body 
and until very recently did little to en- 

iimi/Hunt 
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phone-power in action... 



“WE MAKE 40% OF OUR SALES ENTIRELY BY LONG DISTANCE” 


says Martin R. Binder, President, Abbott Screw and Manufacturing Company, Chicago, III. 


“We began planned use of 
Long Distance in 1963,’’ says Mr. 
Binder. "And now 40% of our 
sales are handled entirely by 
telephone. 

"Here are three ways we use 
Long Distance: We watch cus- 


tomers’ inventory records and 
call them before they run out of 
stock. We follow up inquiries we 
receive from our direct mail cam- 
paign. And our salesmen alter- 
nate visiting and telephoning 
customers.” 


Learn about the other ways 
Long Distance can help your 
business. 

Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office and ask to have 
a communications consultant 
contact you. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Ta/fr things over, get things done. ..by Long Distance' 


SCORECARD 


This is an FM and . 


AM car radio. A 



It’s made by 
Motorola. It 
costs only A 
T3925* M 


l.On/Off X'ohimc Control — instant play from cool-operating 
powerful 14-transistor chassis. Excellent sensitivity and selec- 
tivity. FM hand has frequency response of 50 to 15,000 cycles 
per second. 

2. Varial)lc Tone Control - lets you adjust sound for pleasing 
balance from the specially matched 5" x 7" Golden Voicc'^ 
Speaker. 

3. i'.M or .AM .Manual tuning. 

4. I’ush-biitton timing— for quick precise selection of your favor- 
ite F.\l or AM stations. Automatic frequency control for easy 
and precise station selection on FM band. 

5. I’nsh-biitton FM/AM band selector and indicator light — se- 
lects and tells at a glance which broadcast band the radio is 
tuned to. 

6. .Vcoustinator control-rcduccs cross modulation (interference) 
in strong FM signal areas by minimizing signal overload so 
circuits function properly . . . giving a clear, clean sound. 

7. Fils most cars — fits most 12-voll negative-ground system cars 
with use of universal trim plate; four special custom-fit mod- 
els are also available. 

Manufacturer’s two year guarantee - covers free e.xchangc or 
repair of any component proven defective in normal use. Guar- 
antee includes removal and reinstallation labor. Arranged 
through selling dealer. No mileage limitations. Over 6,000 
Motorola Warranty Stations to serve you. 

• Manufacturer's suggested list price (optional with dealer) includes 
antenna and a speaker. Trim plate and installation arc extra. 

o MOTOROLA 

new leader in ihe lively art oj eleelronics 


courage pride in academics.) The man 
chiefly responsible both for developing 
athletes and stimulating their pride is 
all-sports Coach George Powles, who is 
white. I-'or some 20 years in and around 
McClymonds he and Mrs. Powles have 
devoted themselves to the student-ath- 
letes. otTering dotighmits. milk and hard 
adv ice after hours, coaching at all hours. 
Vada Pinson still phones when the Reds 
come to town, but Robinson lias become 
persona non f’rala. He jilted a girl Mrs, 
Powles was fond of. 

Best remembered at McClymonds is 
Bill Russell, as nuich for his hypochon- 
dria as lor his spectacular play. .Always 
tense before a game, he would be over- 
whelmed by imaginary aches. Once he 
noticed that one shoulder drooped be- 
low the other and iron-hot pain shifted 
from shoulder to shoulder. Arising front 
the bench, one knee would buckle under 
him, unless it was the other. He would 
look down to sec if his knee wasallached 
to his thigh, but be unable to toll be- 
cause his eyeballs would be twitching. 
"Coach." Russell would say, clutching 
hfs side, "get a doctor. /\e got apjjert- 
dicitis." The coach would answer, "Your 
appendix is on the other side.” "My 
tongue.'* Russell responded on one ix:- 
casion. "1 can't feel it in my ntouih." 
"Then don’t talk." the coach replied. 
"Just go out and play.” 

Which Bill did, rather effeclivcly. 

LONG VOYAGE HOME 

Back in 1937 a team of 20 boss from 
Mount Vernon. Ohio started a minor 
Middle SS'est craze when, under the glow 
of automobile headlights, they began a 
softball game before dawn and played 
33X innings. It was. they said, a record. 
Now Mount Vernon, a sleepy comimini- 
ly of 16.000. is at it again. 

•At 6 a.m. one day last week 10 of its 
sturdier teen-agers, including two girls, 
jumped into a chilly pool at the Mount 
Vernon Country Club and look turns 
churning the 25-yard course until 7:44 
p.m.. at which time they claimed a new 
world record for the mixed-relay 50-mile 
swim. Their lime of 13 hours 44 minutes 
55.8 seconds actually did lower the rec- 
ogm/ed Amateur .Athletic Union record 
by 34 minutes 36.2 seconds. That one 
was SCI last January 4 by the Tarpon 
Sw im Club of I armingion. N. .Mex. 

Sanctioned by the Ohio AAU, the rec- 
ord attempt required 3.520 laps. Each 
swimmer covered five miles. 

< ..nimm J 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN THE KNOW: 
WHAT HE*S WEARING THIS FALL 



He likes his natural-shoulder suit with press-holding “Dacron” 


Traditional was the word for suits 
at Du Font’s 3rd Annual College/ 
Career Fashion Conference. And 
this new Blenron ‘ checks out on 
all counts. Note the slim, easy 
lines. The strictly classic details. 


And the rich, rugged whipcord of 
55% “Dacron” ‘polyester and 45% 
worsted wool. “Dacron" makes 
this favorite fabric more practical 
than ever. Gives it stubborn re- 
sistance to wrinkles, keeps trouser 


(SHJ) 


creases sharp through any weath- 
er. About $65. With vest for more 
formal occasions, about S75. 
Remember the name: 

'DuPont's rcKistrrriJ trailemark. DuPont 
makes fibers, not fabrn-s or clothes. Slightly 
higher in the Far West. 


Btne» THINGS fOR BETTER LIVING , . fHROUGH CHfM/STRf 





He likes huttowdown 
shirts in wrlnkle’free 
**Dacron** & cotton 

Big favorite at the 3rd An- 
nual DuPont College-Career 
Fashion Conference: but- 
ton-down sport shirts in bold 
stripes and plaids. Like these 
by Van Heusen. The fabric? 
A luxurious blend of 65% 
“Dacron”, 35% cotton— 
another favorite with know- 
ing young men, because 
“Dacron”keepsit neat, fresh 
all day long. Adds extra-long 
wear, too. Assures easy wash- 
wear care. V-tapered for a 
slim, trim look. $5.95 at fine 
stores. The 417 Vangard 
by 

»oung»r Oy 


Shirts shown: 65% "Dacron"* polyester, 
35% combed cotton. ‘DuPont's reg's- 
tered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, 
not fabrics or clothes. 


THE YOUNG MAN IN THE KNOW: WHAT HFS WEARING THIS FALL 


He likes the | 

comfort'in~action of 
slacks with **Lycra'^ * 

Revolutionary slacks with 
the built-in of “Lycra” 
are making big news this I 
fall. Both college men and [ 
young execs like this slim, ! 
trim pair with attached elas- | 
ticized belt. Because they 
respond to your slightest 
move, these slacks feel great. 
And because they always 
bounce back to shape, they 
lookgreat.There’s “Dacron” 
in them, too. So wrinkles are 
never a problem . And creases 
last, eventhrough rain. Inten 
top colors, these slacks are 
about $30 at all fine stores. 
SANSABELT SLACKS tai- 


Slarki *hown: "Dacron"* polyeater, worsted 
wee), "Lycra"* spandex. Shoes of "Corfam"' 
pororneric. *Du Pont'a regiitered trademarki. 
Du Pont make* fiber*, not fabrics or clothe*. 




Ever wonder who buys them? 


We did, too. 

So we hired a very expensive research 
company to find people who own Volks- 
wagen Station Wagons and ask them. 

On some topics, we could have soved 
the money. 



People with 2.4 children 


It came os no shock to find thot on 
overwhelming number of people bought 
VW Station Wagons because they 
wanted a wagon that carried o lot and 
thofwos cheopfo run. 

But it wos Q surprise to learn that 
people really aren't taking advantage 
of the VW Station Wagon's size. 

The VW holds twice what regular 
wagons hold: over a ton. (The VW con 
hold 10 kids with no trouble at all.) 

Yet the overoge family that buys one 
has only 2.4 children. (Maybe they all 
hove big plans and aren't talking.) 

Sometimes, oil the extra space turns 
into a problem. "Once in a while I have 
to borrow somebody else's wogon," a 
mon complained. "Because everybody 
else keeps borrowing mine." 


The averoge income of our owners 
is a little under $175 a week. 

But we get all kinds. About 1 % of the 
owners earn less then *3,000 a year. And 
onother 1 % earn over *50,000. 

So the VW is very democratic. The 
rich man soves as much money on gas, 
oil, tires and antifreeze as the poor man. 




48% are 2 or more car people 


are 1 car people 


Roughly half the V W owners have no 
other car, so the VW Stotion Wagon 
gets used for all theirdriving. 

The other half own more thon one 
cor, but 94% use the VW for most of 
theirdriving anywoy. 

"It’s more fun," is the usual reason. 

We were hscinafed to find fhotsome 
people 19%) own a great big conven- 
tional station wagon in oddition to the 
VW. "I use the big one when I don't hove 
too much to carry," a lady muttered. 

There is olso an ostonishing number 
114%) who drive both a Volkswogen 
Station Wagon and o Volkswagen Sedan. 

"Why?" we asked. 

"Why not?" we were answered. 


Volkswagen Station Wagon owners 
ore pretty well educated: 6 out of 10 
went to college ond 4 out of 10 were 


7r:ji 

6 out of 10 ore college people 




graduoted. (Which doesn’t prove much, 
except that you don't have to be ab- 
solutely crozy to buy one.) 

We seem to hove a high number of 
doctors, lawyers, teochers, foremen, etc. 

And they seem to be quite young: hotf 
the owners are under 35. 

Something that pleased us is thot 57% 
bought the VW Station Wogon because 
we hove a reputation for making a good 
product. 140%, in fact, didn't even con- 
sider buying anything else.) 

On the other hand, it displeased us 
that not even 1% bought it becouse they 
thought it hod good traction in mud ond 
snow. (Evidently, nobody pays much at- 
tention to what we soy in our ads.) 

All in all, we were happy to learn that 
VW Station Wagon owners are such 
nice, sober, industrious citizens. 

They think of their wagons (ond them- 
selves) as something special. 

And they keep them for a long time 
because they hold up and stay in style. 

(A VW Station Wagon olwoys looks 
exactly as preposterous as the day you 
drove it home.) 

100% of the people who 
own Volkswagen Station 
Wagons couldn’t care less. 
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PUERTO RICRN RUM + DMOUIRI MIX = PEREECT DAIQUIRI 


Now— you can mix perfect Daiquiris 
in 30 seconds flat 

T he SECRET: Frozen Fresh Daiquiri 
Mix ami dry Puerto Rican rum. 

Each can of Daiquiri Mix makes 12 
perfect Daiquiris. Unused mix slays 
fresh for days, l.ook for it at food or 
liquor stores. 

Inwortont n imndcr: use tmly white 
or silver Puerto Rican rum. Puerto 


An intriguing gift idea for year-end giving... 



It is possible that Mount Vernon has 
started another craze— and we hope so. 
This one is healthier than phono-booth 
cramming, cleaner than greased-pig chas- 
ing and much more uplifting than panty- 
raiding or Heatle bopping. 

DOUBLE ACE 

There are about 12.000 holes in one 
made every year, but The Golfer's Hand- 
hook. the authoritative world guide, 
lists only three instances of successive 
holes in one and these were made, you 
may be sure, on par-3 holes. N, L. Man- 
ley, a production planner for an elec- 
tronics firm and a four-handicap player 
considered the longest hitter at the Del 
Valle Country Club in Saugus, Calif., 
must. then, he regarded as something 
rather special. The other day he scored 
aces at the club's 330-yard par-4 7th hole 
and at the 290-yard par-4 8th hole, 
claiming the longest consecutive holes in 
one of recorded golf history. 

Each of the holes is a dogleg and each 
is downhill. Manley used a four-iron on 
the 7th and a three-wood on the 8th. A 
month previously he had holed out on 7 
with a four-iron. Last year he made two 
holes in one. In his record-shattering 
round Manley had six birdies, eight pars, 
two bogeys and the two aces for a 27-34 
— 61 that shattered his own course record 
of 65 for the 6.017-yard pur-71 layout. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Duffy Daugherty. Michigan Stale 
football coach, when asked. “Who arc 
you happiest to see return to camp this 
fall?": “Me.” 

• Mrs. -lim Prestcl. wife of the Minne- 
sota Vikings' 275-pound defensive 
tackle: “This season I plan to look at 
the whole game; last year I just watched 
Jim." 

• Tony Lema after spending a couple of 
days at Arnold Palmer's house: “I got 
lost in the vault." 

• Cieorge Jesscl, after a visit to Shea 
Stadium: "The Mets arc engineering a 
big trade. They're offering two oullield- 
crs. three pitchers and two intielders to 
the Dodgers in exchange for a life-size 
photograph of Sandy Koufax." 

• Lou Michaels, of the Pittsburgh Steel- 

ers, after chasing scrambler George 
Mira of the San Francisco 49crs all 
through an exhibition football game: 
"Mira has got a chance to be one of the 
greatest quarterbacks that ever lived if 
he lives.” eno 
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Mr. Inch has a gleaming cliiomc-plalcd case 
that can be personalized wilh your com- 
pany name. Slim silbouelle ljust 3/16'' 
widcl- White-faced rule, printed with easy, 
lo-read black graduations up to 6 feet. 

Matched with the famous ParkerT-Ball 
loiter, Mr, Inch makes an unusual, thought- 
ful gifi sure to please. 

Parker has many other merchandising 
ideas, for your friends and customers. 
Parker is a name people know and prefer. 


Rican rums are distilled at high proof 
for extra cIryne.Ks. then aged in oak. 
1 (H)k for the bottles with those proud 
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ON THE HIGH END OF A 


I ti a moment of well-mannered climax 
in the harbor of Newport, R.l. one 
day last week, a small blue launch 
brought a group of blue-coated gentle- 
men alongside a white sloop. One of the 
gentlemen, wearing a solemn look and 
a rather rakish straw hat instead of the 
traditional yachting cap, climbed aboard 
the sloop and was met by a group of 
husky young men who looked equally 
solemn. In the silence Commodore Henry 


S. Morgan's voice was formal. *‘l have 
the honor to inform you that ConstelUi- 
lion has been selected to defend the Amer- 
ica's Cup,” he began, but what he said 
after that was lost in pandemonium. 
Whistles blew, hands were pumped and 
backs pounded, champagne materialized 
and corks popped. Spectators swarmed 
along the dock, and lipstick smudges 
apF>eared on the tanned cheeks of winch 
pumpers. It was the end of a long watery 


trail for a boat and crew that had come 
from behind to earn the greatest racing 
honor that the New York Yacht Club 
can bestow. 

The announcement was made soon 
after the sloped stern of Consiellaiion 
had led the oncoming bow of AnwrUun 
Eagle across the finish line by nearly 
three-quarters of a mile, and two days 
before a similar announcement by the 
selection committee of Britain's Royal 



SEESAW 


Yacht racing's foremost authority tells how a seemingly beaten 
contender. 'Constellation, ‘ ended up as the only logical choice 
to defend the America's Cup by CARLETON MITCHELL 


considerable success in 6-nieiei's before 
that class was abandoned for the small- 
er 5.5s. 

The two came together first in the 
NYYC spring regatta. There were two 
days of racing in waters almost equi- 
distant from their respective home ports, 
and Aitu-ricoii Eagle won both. They 
met twice again in the June preliminary 
trials in the same sheltered waters, and 
Eagle had two more victories in her 


on a reaching leg of the Olympic-slyle America's Cup course under mainsail and spinnaker In one of her Iasi trial races against "American Eagle." 



Thames Yacht Club made Sovereign 
the oHicial Drilish challenger. The selec- 
tions ended a summer of racing which 
may go down in history as “The Year 
of the Seesaw," for rarely have the for- 
tunes of competitors in any sport sw ung 
so sharply from one pole to the other in 
the middle of a season. 

Jn June (he brand-new I2-nie(er yacht 
American Eagle swooped out of the 
Stamford. Conn, yard of her designer. 


Bill f-uders. and pounced upon her ad- 
versary. Consleliatlon, from the oppo- 
site shore of Long Island Sound. At the 
wheel of the Bird — as Eagle was soon to 
be called— was the redoubtable Bill Cox. 
a survivorofcountlcss marine encounters 
and the winner of a formidable percent- 
age of them. Opposing him at the helm 
of Con.tiellafion was Eric Riddcr, whose 
recent sailing has been mostly in ocean 
racers. A decade ago Riddcr raced with 


ON A SEESAW 


taions. Moving lo ihe open sea off New- 
port in July, they sailed only one com- 
pleted race in the observation trials, and 
ILugU' won that. A second race, in which 
Constellation broke free for the first 
lime to lead at the weather mark, was 
called off when heavy fog shrouded the 
course. 

Then came the New 'I'ork Yacht Club 
annual cruise. Amcricun Eaule look the 
first run, a heavy-weather buster from 
New London to Block Island, when 
Constellation lost an experimental mast 
constructed partially of titanium, a metal 
familiar to the aircraft industry but new 
to yacht fabricators. By this lime Ea^h- 
was 6 up on Constellation, and her rec- 
ord became even more impressive if one 
added in her victories over the two older 
12s. I^efertiii and Columbia. 

That night, as Constellation crept ig- 
nominiously to Newport under tow, 
American Eajtle hung at anchor in Circat 
Salt Pond on Block Island, serene in the 
knowledge that she had won 15 times 
and had never suffered a defeat. Not 
only did Luders appear to have come 



up with a breakthrough design, but Cox 
seemed invineible at the helm. As one 
nonyachting reporter commented. 
“Yachting writers have begun to assign 
him epithets appropriate to Odysseus.” 
Headlines pointed to the near certainty 
of Eaftle's meeting the British challenger 
at the America's Cup buoy come Sep- 
tember. and an anticipatory caption 
writer even labeled a photograph of her 
“The Defender." 

But the Constellation group refused lo 
lie down and die. The crew scribbled 
BiAT THfc BIRD with Magic Marker on 
their clothes and even on their skins, 
supporters wore political-campaign-typc 
lapel buttons bearing the same motto, 
and the slogan appeared on flags flying 
from vessels in the spectator fleet, a 
practice that drew disapproving frowns 
from the New York Yacht Club when 
Eagle's fortune changed. 

Two days later off Newport. Constel- 
lation was ready when the committee 
hoisted starting signals, carrying a con- 
ventional mast borrowed from her trial 
horse. Nereiis. And over a course for the 
Caritas Cup- on Sunday. July 26. to 
fix the pivot date exactly — the lower end 
of the seesaw got off the ground. Con- 
siellaiion won her first race against 
.American Eagle. .She lost the next day 
(largely because she was over the starl- 
ing line early and had lo go back), but 
she then prcKeedcd to rack up all three 
of the remaining cruise events. Now 
Constellation's .score had moved to a 
respectable 4-7 for the season, but the 
main thing was the discovery that the 
Bird was vulnerable after all. 

Immediately the chorus began: “What 
happened?” .American Eagle hud been 
one of those early front-runners who not 
only open a lead but do it so impressively 
that a change in the status quo seems 
unthinkable. The answer is probably 
best summed up in Olin Stephens' phi- 
losophy of “the little things" — the mat- 
ter of perfecting and adjusting a myriad 
elements into a smoothly functioning 
whole — that he had first enunciated dur- 
ing the Columbia campaign six years 
before. This time one of the little things 
was finding the right sails — and once 
Constellation's No. 1 Hood mainsail 
was brought to perfection it was carried 
in all but three winning races. Another 


was discarding an experimental genoa- 
changing device and spinnaker-jibing 
technique, while getting the bugs out of 
coffee-grinder winches so radical they 
have been likened in appearance to 
Project AfioIlo‘.s moon craft. With the 
bugs out. the winches ctlicicncy was so 
great that short-lacking became a de- 
cisive weapon. Another not-so-liltle 
thing was finding the best combination 
of talent in the cockpit. 

In the early races Alternate Helms- 
man Robert N. Bavier Jr. took the 
wheel from Skipper Eric Raider only 
on downwind legs. Yet as an old com- 
petitor and shipmate of Bill Cox in 
Lightnings — one >ear they finished one- 
two in the Long island Sound cham- 
pionships. another year Bavier crewed 
for Cox in the Mallory Cup— it became 
apparent that Bavier was better equipped 
than Bidder to cope with what one ob- 
server called Cox's "devilish cleverness” 
in starts and tactics. So. in another 
parallel to the '58 campaign, when 
Helmsman Don Matthews stepped aside 
on I'im in favor of Bus Mosbacher, 
Eric Bidder switched to alternate, while 
Bob Bavier became starting helmsman. 

Lquall> important, at the beginning of 
the NYYC cruise, the incomparable Rod 
Stephens came aboard as navigator, 
tactical advisor, rigging tuner and jack 
of any other nautical jobs needing lo be 
done. \\ hen he arrived. a dockside loiter- 
er called down. “Say. what are you 
going lo do lo change her?” Rod looked 
up in surprise and answered, “Nothing." 
He spoke truly. Not a thing has been 
done since her launching lo alter the 
basic boat that is Constellation. Even 
the controversial scimitar-shaped rud- 
der. which looked so inadequate that 
Olin Stephens himself distrusted his cal- 
culations and had a larger spare built, 
has remained unchanged. The Wth de- 
fender is a design-table, tank-test dream 
that came true. 

In the camps of the other contenders 
there was activity between the cruise and 
the commencement of the final trials 
on Aug. 17. Hoping to improve light- 
weather performance. Luders shaved 
some lead off the bottom of Eagle's L - 
shaped keel, achieving what hcjokinglv 
called “a poor man's V" and thereby 
moving toward the wedge favored by 

\>mliriiieJoni>u»r60 


“Conste/talion's" H«lm$man Bob Bavier smites eontidenlly at left. At right, crew members of 
"Sovereign" demonstrate their sman seamanship as they move briskly to dear a foul-up aloft. 
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LURE OF THE WILD WHITE NOISE 



The speed of bicycle racing is a blur, but the sound of it is a poetic, seductive thing to Jackie Simes III. Seasoned 
and scarred at 21. he is going after America's first Olympic cycling medal in 64 years by BOB OTTUM 


H e had been slightly injured in spills 
before, but this time when he re- 
gained consciousness in a Danish hospi- 
tal the doctors were stitching up one eye; 
he had a broken nose, a severe skull con- 
cussion and so many track burns, bruises 
and open cuts that they had overlooked 
a shoulder fracture in the great rush to 
put the rest of him back together. He re- 
membered his name first — Jackie Simes 
—and next that he had come from some- 
where in the U.S. to race against the 
world's best amateur bicyclists. The gen- 
eral expectation had been that the Euro- 
peans would take him apart. They had 
done precisely that and. lying there look- 
ing up with one eye through the surgeon's 
working lingers, he thought: “Now I get 
it. Now I sec how they do it. Next time 
I'll know.” It was June 25. 1962, he was 
19 years old and this was his graduation 
speech. 

Twelve days later, laced full of staph 
infection (“The Danes have this won- 
derful strain of pure staph that will ab- 
solutely murder you"), Simes went home 
to Closlcr. N.J. and stayed around the 
house, mending and brooding and tak- 
ing monster doses of penicillin. By Aug- 
ust he was feeling strong enough to race 
again. He entered a six-day bicycle race 
in Fair Oaks, N.Y. and crashed in the 
lirst hour, adding a few new cuts and a 
broken clavicle. That was the bottom. 
From that point on. Sime's career has 
run wild with success. 

Young Simes— he is Jack Simes 111 in 
a family of three bike racers, the others 
being named Jack Simes I and Jack 
Simes II — has just finished a whirlwind 
two weeks. The first week he beat all the 
top riders in the country to win the na- 
tional championship for the fust time 
and wound up the second week by heat- 
ing them all again to make the U.S. 
Olympic cycling team for the second 
time. He emerged as one of the world’s 
fastest and llerccst racers— with the ac- 
quired cunning of the French, Italians 
and Belgians, who have always dom- 
inated the sport— and as perhaps the 
best rider this country has ever produced. 

Helmelless In practice. Jackie Simes rides 25 
miles a day in warmups as he aims for Tokyo. 


He is now 21 years old and chrono- 
logically a man. but he still looks like a 
brooding and handsomely freckled boy. 
In a sport where (at least in Europe) 
men reach their prime between 27 and 
30. he is growing bigger and stronger 
every year, an awesome prospect for the 
future. He is quiet and given to extreme 
courtesies in a soft voice, and after sprint- 
ing to a fantastic finish to win the na- 
tional title, he apologized: “You'll have 
to forgive my hands trembling like this. 
It looks ridiculous, I know, but l'\c just 
burned up all my blood sugar, and I’m 
a little bit shaky.” 

The Century Road Club of America 
and the Amateur Bicycle League of 
America regard Simes as faster than a 
speeding bullet and able to leap tall 
buildings in a single bound, and as 
America's foremost hope for a medal 
when the Olympic races are staged in To- 
kyo. This dream has a touch of Walter 
Mitly in it, considering the fact the U..S. 
has not brought back a cycling gold 
medal for 64 years. At the 1960 races in 
Rome, the Italians — naturally — won fi\e 
of the six gold medals; Russia took the 
other one. plus four bron/e medals. The 
U.S. entered four men in the lOO-kil- 
ometer event and came in 1 Ith. Ameri- 
ca 's.Allen Bell finished 13ih in the 1,000- 
meter time trial, and everybody else — 
including Simes — was wiped out before 
the finals in other events. But at the 
championships and the Olympic trials 
in Kissena Park in Flushing. N.Y,, ABL 
Chief Otto Eisclc growled to those 
standing nearby: “Now, 1 just want you 
to watch this kid's tinal snap.” .And 
then he stood as stunned as c\cryonc 
else when Simes burst through from the 
three-quarter mark across the linish line, 
going an astonishing 48 miles an hour, 
a blur against the background, 

The snap in cycling is what it sounds 
like; it is the final kick that Snell and 
O’Hara gise in track when they see— or 
sense — the tape. In track this involves 
considerable thrashing of arms and legs; 
runners often close with heads thrown 
back. Adam's apples, neck tendons and 
rib cages etched out in bold relief. Then 
they collapse with a rasping sob. they 
almost always collapse with a sob, into 


the arms of a trainer. In cycling the snap 
is no more complicated but considerably 
prettier to watch, and if the trainer gets 
in the way he will get killed in the rush 
that carries the rider halfway again 
around the track before he can slow 
down. The bicycling snapper comes home 
in a furious rush wearing stccl-insoled 
shoes and a 19-pound machine strapped 
to the bottom of these. He is arced down 
over the handlebars in an airlfow posi- 
tion. arms taut, and everything else is a 
fine flash of spinning chrome spokes and 
kneecaps. 

The closest Simes comes to free-form 
poetry is when he is talking about this or 
doing it. “It is like . . . mm. boy ... it 
is like an c.xplosion of cscrything in- 
side of you,” he says, holding his hands 
clenched into fists in front of him. "\’ou 
have your bike adjusted so that you are 
not riding it at all. You arc niimiiiy on 
the pedals. The tension is building, build- 
ing there inside of you. Then someone 
makes his move — the snap — and there 
is the big. wild blur. The tires are going 
zsssssh.and they sound like w hite noi.u’.'" 

When he is racing, listening to the 
white noise. Simes wears a deceptively 
dreamy expression, turning his head first 
to check the rider in front of him, then 
the man in back. When he is exploding 
toward the finish line the look changes 
abruptly (his mother cannot stand to see 
him this way and seldom ;ittends the 
races) to one of happy savagery. His 
he;id is pulled back until it comes di- 
rectly front his shoulders with no nock; 
his teeth arc bared and clenched, his eyes 
slitted. 

“Oh. he is licrcc." sighed James Rossi 
of Chicago, a tired 28-year-old and for 
five consecutive years the national cham- 
pion until Simes knocked him olT this 
season. “I saw Jackie coming on strong 
years ago and 1 always beat him. but 
1 couldn't hold him otT this season. 
When you arc the champ everybody ex- 
pects you to win, dammit. But I couldn’t. 

“In the Olympics," Rossi continued. 
“Simes w ill finish second and bring home 
a medal. Nobody else in the world can 
beat him. But one. Jackie is not quite 
strong enough yet to beat Patrick Sercu 
of Belgium. But he will be — in time — 

continued 
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SIMES lontlnued 


and he could become the world champ." 

Scrcu and Simes have raced before and 
finished in just that order. The world 
sprint champion held off the young 
American in their Ja.st meet this .summer 
in Denmark, but the ABI. is certain 
Sercii cannot hold him olT any longer. 
Berhaps not. “1 would be happy." smiles 
Simes, saying it but not meaning it. "to 
gel a second place in the Olympics.” 

Simes has been racing since 1952. w hen 
he was S'/i years old. Jack Simes 11, who 
had been national champion in 1936 be- 
fore turning pro. came home one day 
and told Jack Simes I. who had won the 
Boston lOO-milc marathon in 1904 and 
also turned pro: "Now. I don't want to 
brag or anything like that. But this kid 
is a natural and he wants to race." 

•‘l.et us," agreed Simes 1. "race him." 

Sometimes now the middle Simes 
wishes he had never said it. When Jack 
Ilf is racing. Jack It is a jangle of fright 
and wanders around the infield aimless- 
ly, muttering. "Does anybody have a 
cigarette?” to nobody in particular. 

"I coached him when he was little, 
but 1 don't coach him any more," says 
Simes II. "Some parents are too mixed 
up in this thing, Why. I've seen some 
fathers .slap (heir kids when they don't 
win a race. And. really, you can coach 
and (rain a kid until it is coming out his 
ears, but he has got to have it in him or 
he won't make it anyway.” And across 
the field, across the track in the bleachers, 
79-ycar-old Jack Simes I points out the 
other two and says. "Well, he done 
pretty good in that one. I wa.s kind of 
afraid when I saw him in the middle of 
the pack there- you could gel hurt if 
someone was to take a bad spill in that 
spot. But the kid won without even ex- 
erting himself. Yessir. The kid is f’ooiL" 

In 1959 Jackie won the Junior national 
title in Kenosha. Wis.. sweeping four 
events, the half-mile. one-, two- and 
five-mile races. By 1960 he had be- 
come a match-race specialist — which he 
loves- and a reluctant I.OOO-meler time 
trial racer, an event he dislikes because 
the rider is all alone on the track and 
there is nobody to chase, no compelling 
reason to explode. "It's grinding and 
lonely and brutal." he says, "but you 
have got to run these events to get 
points.” On the Tokyo-bound team 
Simes will race match events only. 

"My big venture." Simes says, "came 
in 1962 when I went off to Europe to 
race on that circuit and find out what 


made them so much better than us. I 
wanted to learn strategy, and they taught 
me.” 

The Europeans take their bicycle rac- 
ing with much more fervor than the 
Americans — it ranks right up there with 
love and the long lunch. In some Eu- 
ropean countries pari-mutuel betting is 
permitted on amateur races, and in Den- 
mark they posted Simes at a not-very- 
morale-building 30 to I. 

In the match races, official distance 
is 1.000 meters— with only the last 200 
meters clocked. In the laps before that 
time riders cautiously jockey for posi- 
tion — which is the key to the race — 
sometimes standing siirplucc (motion- 
less on the pedals, balancing}, seeking to 
psych the other rider into a false move. 
This slop-and-go drama takes place high 
on the outside rim of the track, and the 
educated crowds follow its every nuance 
with critical boos and wild cheers. The 
rider who can come in slightly under and 
behind his opponent can control the ac- 
tion. He is in a spot to dive suddenly for 
the inside center of the track and sprint 
for the finish: or to let his man dive first, 
then slide in close behind him, slip- 
streaming him for an easy ride — then 
breaking free for the final lunge. Should 
the upper man become a little frisky in 
all this preliminary maneuvering, the 
lower man can "hook” him. Tliis is a 
deft, upward lunge of the bike that gives 
the upper man the option of either slow- 
ing down to avoid a crash or going over 
the wall into the audience. Hooking is 
as old an art in Europe as tapestry weav- 
ing. and on that June day in 1962 Italy's 
Giovanni PetienclUi hooked Simes right 
out of the world. 

"His right pedal caught my front 
wheel and ripped out all the spokes in 
one slash,” Simes recalls. "The wheel 
collapsed, and I remember this won- 
derful. slow. la/y. painless feeling of 
floating through the air. It didn’t hurl 
at all. Then I landed on my face on the 
cement.” Pcttcnella was disqualified for 
the vicious hook — an action which did 
not do Simes a great deal of good at 
that point — and latera few punches were 
thrown by one Australian rider who had 
grown fond of the American. 

Since that time Simes has spent so 
much lime working on the technique of 
match racing he could do a thesis on it. 
He has it so pat that he has psyched every 
American rider of any consequence and 
a great many Europeans. Except Scrcu. 


Simes docs not throw hooks - American 
racing rules arc tighter than in Europe, 
and anything that appears to be more 
than a momentary wobble is illegal. (In 
fact, under U.S. rules, the rider in the 
lead in ilie last 2(K) meters is not allowed 
to stray outside the sprinters’ lane— a 
32-inch strip on the inside of the track.) 
But be knows a hook when he sees one 
coming, and he has learned to control all 
the action in a race by diving for the 
inside lane from either front or back. In 
winning the national title this season he 
turned the 200 meters in 12 seconds flat, 
a creditable speed which matched Rossi's 
old U.S. record — but w hich disappointed 
him. because he holds the new record 
himself at a stunning 1 1 .4 and has iinofli- 
cially matched the world mark of 1 1.2. 

Simes continued developing his tech- 
nique in 1963 as a member of the Pan 
American team— losing in Sao Paulo but 
winning in a tour of the West Indies. 
At the world championship that year in 
Belgium. Simes made it through the first- 
round heats. Back home he reached the 
semifinals in (he nationals only to lose to 
Rossi again. 

This summer Simes raced in Trinidad 
and then took his scars and mended 
bone.s to Denmark for another try. In 
the Danish Cirand Prix on July 4 he 
finished second behind Scrcu, and for 
the first time the Danes hailed the sen- 
sational American sprinter as the best 
hope to beat the Italians in Tokyo. He 
beat Danish champion Niels Eredborg 
in Fredborg's own home town of Aarhus. 
And he trounced France's .Michel Trcn- 
tin, who twice has placed third in the 
world championships. 

All this has toughened Jackie Simes 
III. He is a lean 150 pounds now: 50 
pounds of body and 50 pounds centered 
in each ironlike thigh. But sprinters such 
as Simes do not grow as big-legged as 
some cyclists — particularly the distance 
riders— who are built along the lines of 
centaurs. "1 suspect." Simes says, "that 
they arc stacked somewhere in their quar- 
ters like statues sculptured in a racing 
position. Then they are carried out to 
their bikes — litted onto them — and after 
the race they arc carried back, still in this 
muscular crouch, and stacked up again.” 

Simes now starts each day with a 25- 
milc warmup ride on the country roads 
around C'lostcr. a quiet town of shade 
trees and vociferous crickets. In the win- 
ter he speed-skates, "because it uses all 
the same muscles as cycling," and a'l 
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year round he gulps dinsn huge quan- 
tities of vitamin R-12 “because it is sup- 
posed to steady your nerves.” He is usu- 
ally in bed by 10 or 1 1 o'clock, propped 
up on pillows, playing folk music on his 
banjo, tach Tuesday and Thursday in 
summer he is racing on the track in Flush- 
ing. and all of this docs not leave much 
lime for anything else. But occasional- 
ly Simes and his girl friend. Judy John- 
son of nearby Haworth, really whoop it 
up by going to New York's Greenwich 
Village, silting in colfeehousesand listen- 
ing to folk music. They drive down in 
Jackie's desperately wrinkled, fronl- 
humperless. banana-colored Porsche — 
which is about as much adventure as 
anyone can stand on an evening. 

“The boy." Simes II said last week 
after all the triumph, "has lots of years 
ahead of him yet. If he doesn't win a 
medal this Olympics, he could do it in 
four more years when he certainly w ill be 
stronger. He could turn pro and make 
S50.000 to S60.000a year racing. It's big 
in Canada, and they're trying to get it 
going again in this country. But I would 
rather sec him get a good education and 
go into something else.” 

The something else he seeks is still far 
away: in the immediate years ahead there 


is going to be little else but bike racing 
for the Simes family. Last year Jackie 
took nighttime classes in psychology at 
nearby l-airicigh Dickinson University 
but now docs not have even the time to 
spare for that much. At the family home, 
racing is all. There is a disassembled 
bike in the dining room, an assembled 
one in the front hall, two on the front 
porch. (Mom Simes rides one of them — 
ever so slowly — to the grocery store. It 
has u basket in front which will hold 
about SIO worth of supplies.) The house 
is decorated in old racing trophy. 

"We Simcscs go 'way back in this 
thing." said Grandfather Simes one day 
last week, sitting in the front porch swing. 
"We spring from Philadelphia, where 
my great-grandfather was John Weston 
Simes. My grandfather and my father 
were John Weston Simes. I am John 
Weston Simes. so is my son here and so 
is young Jackie 

"There will be no more of thul stuff," 
growled Jackie. "It will end with me." 

"I was at the races yesterday watching 
ya. kid," said Grampa to Jackie. 

"So I heard.” sttid Jackie dryly. "So I 
heard." He was starting to fidget. 

And the three generations of the rac- 
ing Simcscs sal there on the porch, each 


caught up in his own thoughts. All are 
scarred, all tough. Jack I has a dent on 
his head in the exact imprint of a bicycle 
toe clip. He got it -with 27 stitches — in 
1905. hooked over the side of a banked 
bicycle track. He fell between the track 
shell and the stands- tw o stories into the 
basement. Jack 11 wears a necklace of 
scars around his right kneecap. They 
were put there in 1934 when u bike tire 
exploded in a Michigan race, and in the 
spill Simes pul his leg through the wheel. 
"They took me to the hospital wearing 
that wheel." says Jack II. "and the doc- 
tor said. 'If I take it off of there you'll 
never walk again.’ but he look it off. 
And I walk all right now." 

Jack II now runs a bicycle shop in 
nearby Westwood and. to hear Jack I 
tell it. sells more racing bikes than any- 
body all up and down the F’ast Coast. 

Now Jack 111 —last of the racing Simes- 
cs— is the first one of them to hold 
promise of an Olympic medal. They 
don't need it; there is hardly any room 
left in the house for any more award 
paraphernalia, and a national champion- 
ship might well be enough. But the llrst 
two Jack Simcscs understand why the 
youngest has to win. They. too. have 
heard the sound of the white noise, sno 



A// Jack Simeses live together: the First, a marathon winner in 1904: the Seconet. national champion in 1936: and Third, the family's first Olympian. 


PART II 



ZERO OF THE LIONS 


In which the venturous author, 
the rawest rookie pro football 
has ever known, recounts all 
the excruciating details of what 
happened when he called five 
plays as quarterback for the 
Detroit Lions, of how he was 
cheered by a sellout crowd, and 
of how the twist and a kindly 
guard eased his retirement pain 

by GEORGE PLIMPTON 


‘HUT— TWO— THREE . . . UGH!’ 


T lu' Deiroil Lion players were all in- 
terested in what my first reactions 
would be quarterbacking in the intra- 
squad scrimmage in Pontiac. Mich, 
how' my ainateur’s eyes would take in 
the world they knew so well. Wayne 
Walker, the big linebacker, thinking 
back on his first days as a professional, 
had an idea ih.il the light seems to dim. 
that on the first two or three plays one's 
concentration is such that general ob- 
scr\ation is dinicull. 

■■E\crything gels dark." he had told 
me. "like seeing everything from a dark 
tunnel." 

"You mean that the peripheral vision 


goes?" I had asked mournfully. "That's 
about the only physical attribute that 
. . . well, that I might possess." 

The night before the game 1 had 
dropived in on Mill Plum and fc'url Mor- 
rall. the Detroit quarterbacks, in their 
dormitory rooms at the Cranbrook 
training camp, hoping they might have 
some adv ice to offer. 

"Wayne Walker tells me everything's 
going to go black." 1 said, 

They grinned and looked at each oth- 
er. "Well, he's blunt enough about it." 
Morrall said. 

"He didn't mean I was going to get 
hit." 1 said haslilv. I explained what he 


had Said about the field of vision seem- 
ing to diminish. The two quarterbacks 
said that was new to them, but they 
both spoke of the advantages of periph- 
eral vision — "a type of split vision." 
was how Morrall described it. "Tomor- 
row night." he said to me, "suppose you 
run your pass play 9.1 [one of the live 
plays I was going to call]. Once you're 
back in the pocket here's what you should 
sec: you spot your short receiver, the 
No. .1 man. and you see how he is go- 
ing. Then you pick up the long man. 
the No. 9. to sec if the defensive safety's 
got him covered, then back to the 3 
man. and you throw to him"— Morrall 
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slapped his fist into his palm — “unless 
the linebackers are in his zone, in which 
ease you throw out into the right fiat to 
your swing man. the safety valve. Then 
you have, in addition, the 8 man going 
down 10 yards on the left and hutton- 
hooking, so that actually you have four 
possible receivers in an arc of 180“ — 
and since you’ve only got two or three 
seconds, once you’re in the pocket, to 
pick one of those people out. you can 
sec how helpful a wide angle of vision 
can be.’’ 

“Of course, the angle seems to w iden 
with experience.’’ Plum Siiid. “When 
you start out and don’t knosv quite 
where to look, it’s as thin as a flashlight 
beam, which is what Walker is saying." 

“Pass patterns are set up to help you 
see your receivers fast." said Morrall. 
“Both your primary receivers are usually 
on a direct line of sight from you. For 
example, tomorrow night” — every time 
he said “tomorrow" 1 could feel my 
stomach tighten — “if your short man is 
covered, all you’ve got to do is raise 
your eyes, like clicking the sight up on a 
rifle, and there’s the long man on the 
same line." 

The two quarterbacks began talking 
about the other mandatory attributes of 
their position. 

Morrall said: “If you could put u 
quarterback together with all the skills 
he ought to have, you'd give him, first, 
speed — speed going back those seven 
yards into the pocket, which a quarter- 
back like Van Brocklin had. This gave 
him time to see the action and the pass 
patterns develop. Then you'd give him 
the ability to fake well, which Y. A. Tit- 
tle and Eddie LeBaron have: good dra- 
matics and action, good enough to make 
the defense lean the wrong way. And 
then, of course, an arm, a good arm, 
and strong." 

“I'd put that first," Plum said. “The 
coaches look for someone who can 
throw the ball 50 yards, and almost on 
a line. In college there’s not much em- 
phasis on pass defense — it takes too 
long to develop a good one. With your 
receivers gelling 10 yards clear of the 
defense, you can loft the ball without 
danger. But any pass which gels up in 
the air in this league will have four de- 
fenders crowding around waiting for it 
to come down— like an infield pop in 
baseball." 


They could sec from my fidgeting that 
I was uncomfortable as they put to- 
gether their composite superquartcr- 
back. On the training field both of them 
had seen my passing efforts, which over 
the length of 20 yards began to develop 
the high trajectory of a howitzer shell. 
“Look,” said Morrall. "You don’t need 
to worry tomorrow. Call plays that get 
the ball to the running backs. Make 
those people pick up the yardage for 
you.” 

1 was ready to follow this advice when 
Coach George Wilson sent me in as his 
starling quarterback the next evening. 
As I ran out across the sidelines the 
teams were waiting on the offensive 
unit's 20-yard line. The kickoff was dis- 
pensed with. In the controlled scrim- 
mage the defense would get one point 
for keeping the offense from getting a 
first down, two points for an intercep- 
tion or a fumble recovery. The scoring 
for the offense was regular. 

Bud Erickson, the Lions’ publicity 
man, was on the public address system 
telling the crowd how the scoring would 
work. It was u sellout crowd, packing 
the high stands that flanked the field, 
out to see the season’s first appearance 
of the Lions. The rookies would be of 
particular interest to them. They had 
settled in their scats, watching me trot 
along the sidelinc.s. my number, which 
was zero, staring up at them like an eye. 
They listened to Erickson explain that 
“number zero," coming out. was not 
actually a rookie but an amateur, a writ- 
er, who had been training with the team 
for three weeks and had learned five 
pliiys, which he was now going to run 
against the first-string Detroit defense. 
It was a nightmare come true, he told 
them, as if one of them, rocking a beer 
around in a paper cup, with a pretty 
girl leaning past him to pay the hot-dog 
vendor in the aisle, had been suddenly 
carried down underneath the stands by 
a sinister clutch of ushers and encased 
in the accouterments (the tape, the sup- 
porter. the wraparound girdle, the thigh 
pads, the arm pads, the shoulder pads, 
the sweat shirt, the jersey, the silver 
helmet with the two protruding bars of 
the cage jammed down over his cars) 
and sent out to take over the team. The 
crowd was interested, and 1 was con- 
scious, though just vaguely, of a steady 
roar of encouragement. 


My team, the first-string Lion offense, 
was waiting for me, grouped in the hud- 
dle, watching me come, their faces un- 
recognizable. lost in the shadows of their 
helmets. For the first call the running 
play I had available for them— follov^- 
ing Plum's and Morrall’s advice — was 
the 26 near 0 pinch. In it the quarter- 
back receives the snap, turns and lakes 
two steps straight back and hands the 
ball off to his 2 back coming laterally 
across from right to left. The ballcarrier 
then cuts into the No. 6 hole (the holes 
are numbered 9-7-5-3-1 from the right, 
and 0-2-4-6-8 leading out to the left). 
That is what is designated by 26 — the 
2 back into the 6 hole. The mysterious 
code words “near 0 pinch" referred to 
blocking assignments in the line, and 
I was never sure exactly w hat was meant 
by them. 

1 went into the huddle and called out. 
“Twenty-six!” forcefully, to inspire them, 
and a voice from one of the helmets .said, 
“Down. Down. The whole stadium can 
hear you." 

“Twenty-six." I now hissed at them. 
“Twenty-six near 0 pinch, on three! 
Break!" Their hands cracked as one, and 
they streamed past me out of the hud- 
dle. moving up to the line of scrimmage 
fast as I wheeled and started for the line 
behind them. 

J kept my eye on Bob Whitlow, my 
center, as he trotted up over the ball, 
and 1 followed in his tracks. Earl Mor- 
rall had told me that sometimes a quar- 
terback. distracted, will stray off center 
as he walks up to the line of scrimmage, 
concentrating on the alignment of the 
defensive backs, perhaps considering the 
advisability of calling a checkoff play, 
and he w ill step up not behind the center 
but behind a guard, whose eyes widen 
inside his helmet as he feels the unfa- 
miliar pressure ofa hand under his back- 
side, and more often than not he bolts 
across the line and causes an off-side 
penalty. On one occasion Jug Girard, 
playing quarterback then, stepped up 
behind a guard by error, but his count 
was so quick that the play was under way 
before the guard could demur, and the 
center beside him popped the ball back, 
it shot straight up in the air as the two 
lines came together, as if squeezed up 
like a peach pit by the pressure. 

So 1 kept an eye on Whitlow, who 
was poised over the ball, and I ambled 
coniinufd 


'HUT . . . UGH!' 



HUMILIATING FUMBLE occuTs On fiiM plav vkhcn ihc author (/<•//) ha^ the hall jLciiItfnially 
knocked from his hands by his own lineman (riKiu), who had pulled out to join the inicrrcrence. 


up behind him and rested a hand at the 
base of his spine, as if on a windowsill, 
a noncha/anl gesture I had admired in 
certain quarterbacks, and I looked out 
over the length of his back to fix in my 
mind what I saw. 

I had the sense of a portcullis down. 
On the other side of the imaginary bars 
the linemen were poised, the light glis- 
tening off their hclmctst behind them 
the linebackers svere draw n in close. Joe 
Schmidt was just opposite me. the big 
number 56 shining on his while jersey, 
jumping back and forth in quick, chop- 
py steps, his hands poised in front of 
him. and he was calling out the defensive 
code words — colors they happened to be. 
‘‘blue! blue! blue!" which indicated a va- 
riety of zone coverage or “red! red! red!" 
which designated man-on-man cover- 
age. The defensive code words varied. 
When Jim Ninowski. a former Lion 
quarterback, was traded from Detroit to 
Cleveland, the defensive signals, which 
Ninowski knew, of course, had to be 
changed when the two teams met — from 
colors to girls* names, it was decided. 
One of them was Ninowski's young 


W'ifc's name — Judy, I think it was. He 
would call a play in the huddle and come 
up behind his center to hear the lineback- 
ers across the line all hollering ••Judy! 
Judy! Judy!" The Lions hoped that this 
would jar him somew hat. I had only the 
vaguest idea what these code words 
meant and could not have used such 
knowledge to advantage, since I knew 
no checkoff plays. •'Jumboi” was the 
only cry I had an car cocked for — the 
linebackers' signal that the quarterback 
rush was on. the red dog. 

I cleared my throat and began the sig- 
nals. The count begins with three mean- 
ingless numbers. I have a sort of New 
England cosmopolitan accent, often mis- 
taken for an English accent, and the 
Lions delighted in imitating my signal 
calls ••fawty-fowah! fawty-tew!" I'd 
hear them yelling in the shower after 
practice so I avoided such numbers. I 
had a harmless non-accent number ready 
at hand to start the series: 16. 

"Set!" I called out, my voice loud and 
astonishing to hear, as if it belonged to 
someone shouting into the car holes of 
my helmet. "16. 66, 55, luu one. hm 


two. hui three." and at ‘•three’’ the ball 
slapped back into my palm. The lines 
cracked together w ith a yawp and smack 
of pads and gear, and I had the sense of 
quick, heavy movement as 1 turned for 
the backticld. Not having taken more 
than a step. I was hit hard from the side, 
and as J gasped, the ball was jarred loose. 

My first thought was that at the snap 
of the ball the right side of the line had 
been engulfed as I turned and stepped 
back for the hand-o(T. Someone, I as- 
sumed. had messed up on the assign- 
ments designated by the mysterious code 
words •’near O pinch." In fact, my own 
man had bowled me over--John (lordy, 
whose assignment as offensive guard 
was to pull from his position and join 
the inierfercnec on the far side of the 
center. He was required to pull back and 
travel at a great clip parallel to the line 
of scrimmage to get out in front of the 
runner, his route theoretically passing be- 
tween me and the center. But the creak- 
ing execution of my turn put me in his 
path, a rare sight for (iordy to see. his 
own quarterback blocking the way. like 
coming around a corner in a high-speed 
car to find a moose ambling across the 
center line. He careened off me. jarring 
the ball loose, and 1 stumbled after it, 
hauling it under me five yards back of 
the line of scrimmage, hearing the rush 
of feet and the heavy jarring and wheez- 
ing of the blockers fending off the de- 
fense. a great roar coming up from the 
crow d and, above it, a relief to hear, the 
shrilling of the referee's whistle. 


I I was not new for me to be hit down 
by my own people, .^t Cranbrook 1 
was knocked dow n all the lime by play- 
ers on the otfense — the play patterns run 
with such speed along routes so carefully 
defined that each player had to do every- 
thing right and at the proper speed for 
the play not to break down in its mak- 
ing. 1 was often reminded of movie film 
clips in which the process of a porcelain 
vase. say. being dropped by a butler and 
smashed, is shown in reverse, so that the 
pieces pick up off the floor and soar up 
to the butler's hand, each piece on a pre- 
destined route, sudden perfection out of 
chaos. Often it did not take more than 
an inch or so off line to throw a play out 
of kilter. On one occasion, while prac- 
ticing hand-off plays to the fullback. 1 
had my chin hanging out just a bit too 
far. .something wrong with my posture. 
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VOTE FOR, 

The people’s choice, Old Crow. Look at the record: 
129 years of outstanding service. Endorsed by Andrew 
Jackson 8C Daniel Webster, among others. Elected 
modern America’s favorite bourbon by a landslide. 
Famous for its fine character 8C taste— smooth taste. 
Slogan: A vote for Old Crow is a vote for honest 
pleasure! So vote for... 


The greatest name in bourbon 
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Autumn’s Richest Bounty 

A uvnJerful neu Dtin River blenti of 50^ Fonrcl*' [>olycsier/50% 

AitU* rayon. Showing up in the handsomest neu’ ueavc since covert. (In fact, you'd 
suear it’s coiert). Haie yours in topcoat or uindhreaher and add slacks 
of the same cross-dyed browm and black. Extra bounty: Dan Riier ffrooms them 
u ich W^rinM-Shed* to hold their iness in any uvathcr. 


DAN iiim:u 

\V''ash & Wear Fabrics 


‘HUT . . . UOM!‘ ..wllmii-il 

and Pictros;imc's shoulder pad caught it 
like a punch as he went by. and 1 spun 
sloNsly to the ground, grabbing at my 
jau. Carl Brctischneidcr, one of the line- 
backers. said that afternoon: “The de- 
fense is going to rack you up one of these 
days— that is. if your ov^n team would 
let you stand long enough for us defense 
guys to get at you. It’s aggravating to 
bust through and find that you've al- 
ready been laid fiat by your own guys." 

The referee took the ball from me and 
set it down. Whitlow was calling the 
huddle together. My confidence had not 
gone. Next on my list was the 93 pass, a 
play that 1 had worked successfully in 
the Cranbrook scrimmages. In the hud- 
dle I called with considerable enthusiasm. 
“••Ml right! All rif’hi.' Here we f'o!" 

“Keep your voice down." said a voice. 
"You'll tip the play." 

I loaned in on them and said, “Green 
right [“green" designated a pass play, 
"right" put the flanker to the right side], 
three right (which put the three back to 
the right). 93 [indicating the two pri- 
mary receivers: 9 the right end. and 3 
the 3 back] on three! Break!" The clap of 
hands again in unison, then the team 
hurried past me up to the line, and ! 
walked briskly up behind Whitlow. 

I knew exactly how the play was going 
to develop— back those seven yards into 
the defensive pocket for the couple of 
seconds it was supposed to hold, and 
Piclrosantc. the 3 back, would go down 
in his pattern. 10 yards straight, then cut 
over the middle, and I would hit him. 

“Set! 161- 881- 55." 

All quarterbacks have dilfcrent moves 
getting back to the pocket, some of 
them turning away from the line at the 
snap and scampering for the pocket, 
wasting as few of the allotted seconds as 
possible to get there, then turning again 
to look downlicld. but most backpedal, 
moving back with near disdain, watch- 
ing downlicld. This has the advantage 
of letting the quarterback observe the 
play unfold from the start and the pat- 
terns develop. My own style was to get 
to the pocket as quickly as I could, turn- 
ing and racing for il. 

"Hill one. full two. fn/i Ibrcc." 

The ball slapped into my palm at 
“three." I turned and started back. 1 
could feel my balance going, and two 
yaids behind tlie line of sci ininuigc I fell 
down— absolutely flat, as if my feet had 
been pinned under a trip wire stretched 
across the field — not a hand laid on me. 


1 heard a great roar go up from the 
crowd. Suffused as I had been with con- 
fidence, I could scarcely believe what 
had happened. Cleats catching in the 
grass? Slipped in the dew? I felt my jaw 
go ajar in my helmet. “Wha'? Wha'?" 
— the mortification beginning to come 
fast. 1 rose hurriedly to my knees, the 
referee's whistle bleating, and I could see 
my teammates' big silver helmets with 
the blue Lion decafs turn toward me. 
some of the players rising from blocks 
they'd thrown to protect me. their faces 
masked, automatons, prognathous with 
the helmet bars protruding toward me. 
characterless, yet tlic dismay was in the 
set of their bodies as they loped back for 
the huddle. 

1 joined them, there being no alterna- 
tive. “Sorry, sorry," I s;iid. 

"Call the play, man." came a voice 
from one of the helmets. 


T he third play on my list was the 42. 

another running play, one of the sim- 
plest in football, in which the quarter- 
back receives the snap, makes a full spin 
and shoves the ball into the 4 back's 
stomach. He has come straight forward 
from his fullback position as if off start- 
ing blocks, his knees high, and he dis- 
appears with the ball into the No. 2 hole 
just to the left of the center — a straight 
power play and one which seen from the 
stands seems to olfer no difliculty. 

I got into an awful jam with it. Once 
again the jackrahbit speed of the pro- 
fessional backticld was loo much for me. 
The fullback. Danny Lewis, was past me 
and into the line before I could complete 
niy spin and set the bail in his belly. The 
fullback can't pause in his drive for the 
hole, which is what he must keep his eye 
on, and it is the quarterback's respon- 
sibility to get the hall to him. The pro- 
cedure in the forlorn instance of missing 
the connection and holding the hall out 
to the seal of the fullback's patiis as he 
tears by is for the quarterback to tuck 
the bail under his arm and try to follow 
the fullback into the line, hoping that he 
may have budged open a small hole. 

I tried to follow Lewis, grimacing.and 
wailing for the impact, which came be- 
fore I'd taken two steps. I was grabbed 
up by Roger Brown, a 300-pound tackle. 
I'Oi his giith he is called Rhiiiofoot by 
his teammates, or Haystack, and while 
an amiable citizen ofT the licid. w ith idle 
pursuits — learning very slowly to play 


the sitxophonc. a sharp dresser. alTccling 
a narrow -brimmed porkpie hat with an 
Alpine brush— on the field he is the an- 
chor of the Lions' front line, an All- 
League player, and anybody is glad not 
to have to play against him. 

He had tackled me high and straight- 
ened me up with his power, so that I 
churned against him like a comic bicy- 
clist. Still upright, to my surprise, I begun 
to he shaken around and flayed back 
and forth, and I realized that he was 
struggling for the hall. The bars of our 
helmets were nearly locked, and I could 
look through and see him inside— the 
first helmcted face I rccogni/ed that eve- 
ning — the small, brown eyes surprisingly 
peaceful, but he was grunting hard, the 
sweat shining, and I had lime to think. 
“It's Brown, it's Ihown!" before I lost 
the ball to him. I lung to one knee. I 
watched him lumber into the end /one 
behind us for a touchdown. 

The referee wouldn't allow it. He sttid 
he'd blown the ball dead while we were 
struggling for it. Brown was furious. 
"You taking that away from me," he 
said, his voice high and squeaky. “Man. 
I took that ball in there good.” 

The referee turned and put the ball on 
the lO-yard line. I had lost lO yards in 
three attempts, and I had yet, in fact, to 
run ofT a complete play. I’reliminarics 
had undone me— handling the hall from 
center, the spin, then being frustrated 
by being knocked over by my own men 
or missing the hand-ofT, or taking a prat- 
fall. so that the play had yet to be de- 
veloped fully. It was vaguely like turning 
the ignition key without the dignity of 
hearing the motor turn over, perhaps 
having it fall out of the bottom of the 
car inslciid. 

The veterans walked hack very slow ly 
to the nc-xt huddle. They had wanted 
me to succeed. The first lime Cicorge 
W ilson had sent me in to run a play in 
the training camp at Cranbrook the 
rookies happened to he in the otTcnsivc 
lineup, and the veterans, in a block, 
came hurrying aftei me onto the lield of 
their own volition, wanting to see ihui I 
got the best protection, and there were 
quickly 20 men in the huddle, a lot of 
pushing and murnniring as the rookies 
were replaced, and I could hear George 
Wilson calling out; “What's going on 
iheie?" 

But now they were dispirited, and 
when ! called my fourth play— a slant 
pass to the 9 man. the strong-side end. 
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•HUT . . . UGH!' 


Jim Gibbons— ihav crack of the hanJs 
as we left the huddle was missing, possi- 
bly hecause I had forgoiicn lo gi\c them 
the signal on which the ball was to he 
snapped. “Two!" I called in a stage 
whisper as we headed for the line, hold- 
ing my lingers spread in a V and showing 
it around furtively, trying to hide it 
from the defense and hoping my people 
would see. 

The pass was incomplete. 1 look two 
steps back {the play was a quick passj. 
and 1 saw Gibbons, who is tall, break, 
then stop, buttonhooking. His hand 
came up, but I threw the ball over his 
head. It was my lirst play of the evening, 
however, which functioned as a play 
should, and so did the next one, a pilch- 
out play to Pietrosante. the last of my 
series. But the defense was keyed for it. 
One of my linemen told me later that 


the defensive man opposite him in the 
line, rioyd Peters, had said. "Well, here 
comes the 48 Fitchoiit" (they knew my 
repertoire), and it lunl come, and they 
were able to throw Pietrosante on the 
one-yard line, just a yard away from the 
complete humiliation of having moved 
a team backward from the ZO-yard line 
to a safety. 

I left quickly, as soon as 1 saw Pielro- 
sanlc go down, heading for the bench 
on the sidelines at mid Held. It was a long 
run, and 1 felt utterly weary, shullling 
along through the grass. 1 heard ap- 
plause, and 1 looked up and saw some 
people standing, and the hands going. 
1 thought about the applause afterward 
— some of it, perhaps, in appreciation 
of the lunacy of my participation, but it 
occurred to me that most of it. even sub- 
consciously, was in relief that 1 had done 


as badly as 1 had. U verified the assump- 
tion that the ordinary citizen could not 
survive in the brutal world of profes- 
sional football. If by some chance 1 had 
uncorked a touchdown pass, there would 
have been wild acknowledgment— Ire- 
cause 1 heard the groans go up at each 
successive disaster — but afterward the 
spectators would have felt uncomfort- 
able. The proper order of things vsould 
have been upset. The outsider did not 
belong. and there was satisfaction in that 
being proved. 

Some of the applause, as it turned out, 
came from people who had enjoyed the 
humorous aspects of my stint, and more 
than a few thought they were being enter- 
tained by a professional comic in the 
tradition of baseball's Al Schachl or 
bulllight clowns. Bud Frickson, who 
had Ireen announcing on the public ad- 
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dress system, told me that a friend of 
his had come up to him later. ’‘Bud. 
that's one of the funniest damn — I mean 
that guy's goi it." this man had said, 
barely able to control himself. 

I did not take my helmet ofT when 1 
reached the bench. It was painful to do 
— wrenching it past my cars — and there 
was security in having it on. 1 was con- 
scious of the big zero on my back facing 
the crowd when 1 sat down. 1 heard 
someone yelling my name. I turned 
around and saw a girl leaning over the 
rail of the grandstand. 1 recognized her 
from a dance place in Dearborn where 
I’d gone with sonic of the team. She 
was wearing an Italian mohair sweater, 
the color of pink spun sugar, light 
pants, and she was holding a thick fold- 
ing wallet in one hand along with a pair 
of dark glasses, and in the other a Lion 
banner which she waved, her face alive 
with excitement, very pretty in a perish- 
able. childlike way, and she was calling. 
"Beautiful! It was beautiful!" 

1 looked at her out of my helmet, 
lifting a hand just tentatively to ac- 
knowledge her enthusiasm, and I turned 
back to watch the iield, where the true 
scrimmage was getting under way. 

After the scrimmage the disappoint- 
ment stuck, and it was hard to ease. 
It was quiet in the bus going back, ev- 
eryone tired, thinking back on the game. 
We were a long time blocked in traffic 
outside Pontiac, but no one complained. 
It was dark inside. 1 was sitting alone. 
George Wilson came down the aisle. 1 
was feeling low, and he knew it. He sat 
down, and looked, and began talking 
easily — not a word about the scrimmage 
but about football in general. He talked 
about the character of the football play- 
er— Bobby Layne. the Detroit quarter- 
back, whose teams would lake any- 
thing from him because he performed, 
and at the base of it was the urge, if 
you wanted to play football, to knock 
someone down; that was what the sport 
was all about, the will to win closely 
linked with contact. He talked about 
coaching, too, about its complexities, 
speaking almost with regret, as if the 
pleasures of the game, with its funda- 
mental simplicity of physical contact, 
were unavailable if you were watching 
from the sidelines, as if it were a frus- 
tration and a nuisance to find self-ex- 
pression in the action of others. No 
matter, he said. It was a tough and ab- 
sorbing job. marshiiling a host of mi- 


nutiae within seconds and applying 
knowledge or intuition to make a de- 
cision whose circumstances — since only 
14 games were played a season— could 
cost him his job, even though often 
something would happen, like a fum- 
ble, a penalty or an injury, that removed 
the reins and made the coach as much 
of a bystander as the fellow- ripping 
tickets in half at the gate or the hot-dog 
vendor in the aisles. And yet the disas- 
ter on the field was his doing and his 
responsibility. 

All of this made my own disaster 
seem far less important — which Wilson 
had calculated. I'm sure, and it was 
easy to sense why his men had such 
respect for him. "He’s a players’ coach." 
they said of him, as opposed to such 
Procrustean coaches as Tom Landry at 
Dallas, who, or so players' gossip had 
it. pulled the main switch at 10;30 to 
darken the training-camp dormitories 
— the big deer-hunting lamps came out, 
the beams crisscrossing the walls— or 
Vince Lombardi of the Green Bay 
Packers, the archrivals, who thought 
of players as "kids” and whom the 
Lions referred to as the Jap. 


T he players themselves were con- 
cerned about my well-being. A group 
of them took me out that night, a long, 
tearing night through the Dearborn 
dance halls, celebrating, all of them 
shouting, "Fawty-fowah, fawiy-tew!" 
from time to time, fussing, and making 
me feel as though 1 had really done 
something more than play the fool, un- 
til I began to say. "No, no, it was 
nothing at all, really." 

I lost my car somewhere, and by the 
time I'd recovered it and got back to 
Cranbrook the sun was up. It was going 
to be a hot day. 1 knew the heat would 
begin to build up in my room, but the 
bed looked inviting, 1 hadn’t been 
asleep for more than what seemed a 
minute when I heard a voice sing out: 
"Up you get there, rook’. No time for 
lying around." 

I looked, and it was Harley Sewell 
standing in the door, one of the finest 
offensive guards. He had been 1 1 years 
in the National Football League. He 
had pale, thinning hair, a rolling gait 
like a sailor's, and was small in stature 
for a lineman (his weight was in the 
record books as 230, though he looked 
much lighter), but when he put his mind 


to something he was very insistent, and 
this determination was obviously a 
major part of his equipment. A Texan, 
born in a place called St. Jo. he kept 
after me to come down to his part of 
the world in the off season and try my 
hand at riding broncos. He was abso- 
lutely determined about it. 

He’d say. "Now. when you coming 
down to ride them broncos?" 

"Well, Harley. I don't know. . . .’’ 

"I’d sure like for you to have that 
experience." 

"Well. Harley. . . .’’ 

"No trouble ’tall to set it up for you." 

"Harley. . . ." 

"When you think you can come?" 

"Sometime in the off season," I'd say. 

After the Pontiac scrimmage — 1 was 
told later — he had conic looking for me 
in the dormitory. I would be downcast 
after my sorry performance and in need 
of company. He thought I would like 
a pizza pic. for some reason, so he had 
gone off in his car and gotten one some- 
where, which he put on the back scat. 
Only two or three players were in the 
dormitory when he got there, chatting 
in one of the rooms about the scrim- 
mage, and Hai ley appeared in the door, 
holding the big pizza in front of him. 
"Where’s the rook' at?" he had asked. 

They told him they thought I was off 
at the Club Gay Haven, a sort of twist 
palace, with some of the others. He wait- 
ed around for a while, and they shared 
the pizza, though Harley kept a big piece 
of it in case I turned up. He left finally, 
and now here he wasat 8 in the morning. 

1 had a sudden premonition that he 
had some broncos ready for me, waiting, 
outside on the lawn. "Wha’? Wha‘?" I 
said. I sat up in bed. His two children 
were with him. staring around from be- 
hind him. 

"Time to be up,” Harley s;tid. 

"What time is it?" 1 asked. 

"Eight." he said. 

"God. Harley, I only just got in. I 
only had two hours' sleep." 

"Time's awasiing." he said. "Wc'll go 
for a drive." 

"Harley. I’ve been in a police station, 
and I've, . . ." 

He disappeared with his children, but 
they were back after a minute or so with 
coffee and rolls from the dining room. 
"Thcse’ll fix you up," Harley said. 

I groaned and got up to dress. 

"It's best to keep your mind occu- 
pied," Harley said. 
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NOTHING HAD BEEN EXPECTED OF ZERO, BUT SOMEHOW HE HAD DONE EVEN LESS 


•HUT . . . UGHV ..wu.mcd 

■■HcirJc\. I U;iS .isiccp,'* 

■‘You uoukl'\c uaked up wrong. '* 
Hiiricv said. 

Wl’ went riding ihrougk die coumry 
in his sialion wagon. Ilis children sal 
qiiiedy in the back seal, nanking a lawn- 
mower Harley had borrowed and had 
l>cen meaning lo return. NN'hen I closed 
my eyes I could feel sleep rock toward 
me. so I kept die window down to let 
the %%arm air hit. and I tried lo keep my 
mind on what Harley was saying. He 
was talking about the tough people he 
had played against, the enormous de- 
fensive tackles and guards he had tried 
to clear out for the otVensive backs, and 
the humiliations ho had been forced to 
sulTer. He was trying to make me feel 
better about my own humiliations the 
night before, 1 fe talked about Big l^addy 
Lipscomb. Harley said that he had played 
against him a number of times and that 
while he \sas one of the best, and he'd 
been humiliated by him for sure, he was 
not as good as Henry Jordan of the 
Cirecn Bay Packers, who was faster and 
trickier and much harder on a good day 
than Big Daddy on an average day. Oc- 
casmnally Big Daddy would put his 
mind to it. and then he was invincible. 
Harley's worst day again.si him was in 
the 146.^ Pro Bowl Ciame. when lie just 
couldn't handle him. so he came out and 
someone else went in to try, and couldn't 
and I'orrcsl (iregg tried and couldn't, 
so linally they double-teamed him. two 
men droing at him. and that helped, 
but not much. 

I asked Harley why Baltimore had 
traded such a valuable property, even if 
he did have a bad day or so. to the 
Pittsburgh Stcelers. Well, they'd had 
problems with liim. Harley told me: he 
was not an easy man. being prideful and 
quick-tempered, and on one occasion, 
the year before he was traded, one of the 
Colts gave a parly to which Big f^addy 
was not invited. He prowled around un- 
til the idea that he was being snubbed 
got the better of him. He turned up at 
the party and threw the host through a 
window, fhere was a hig ruckus, of 
course, particularly since the host, wlio 
was a very licet scalback, cut a tendon 
in his ankle going through the glass. Aft- 
er that they didn't think they could keep 
Big Daddy. 

"The vision I have of him. " I said 
dreamily, "is him sitting in a dentist's 
chair." 

"What's that'.’" asked Harley sli.irply. 


"I've read somcNvhcrc he eoukin'l 
stand pain." I explained. "He wouldn't 
gel in a denii.st's chair unless he had hi.s 
uifc vvilh him. sitting on his lap. to calm 
him down at the slightest twinge. I never 
can think of him witlioui seeing that 
dentist trying to get his job done with 
those two people sitting in his chair, and 
having to work around the girl to get at 
Hig Daddy wearing one of those little 
bibs." 

"I don' see liig Daddy like that 't'll." 
said Harley, "Regrelfullv. 1 sec him 
down across the line from me. maybe 
that shirt out and hanging down behind 
him like a tail, and then trying to move 
that boy — like running up agin a barn." 

Big Daddy luid died earlier in the year 
of an overdose of drugs, but his presence 
had been such that Harley spoke of him 
as if he were still around. 


I ll tell you something, though he 
could be humiliated." said Harley, 
and went on to explain that Lipscomb 
had a flaw Detroit was able to lake ad- 
vantage of. which was that he liked to 
pursue and tackle in the open licid, pref- 
erably by the sidelines, where he could 
knock his man down in full view of the 
great crowds who had come to watch 
him do such things. He would reach 
down and pick his victim up by the 
shoulder pads, set him on his feel and 
whack his rear with a big hand. 

The Detroit ruse was to get Big Dad- 
dy to range off toward the sidelines 
looking to make such a play, and then 
run the ball through his vacated posi- 
tion. The play was called 47 0 cross- 
buck takeoff, and it required the guard 
opposite Big Daddy -Harley, say — to 
pull from his position, indicating that 
he was leading the interference in a 
move toward the end. sucking out Big 
Daddy with him. and then the back 
usually Picirosante — would light out 
through the 7 hole with the ball. Of 
course, if Big Daddy didn't fall for it 
and stayed there in the 7 hole, refus- 
ing to trail out after the guard, it sud- 
denly became very unpleasant for Pi- 
eirosante. and ))un)j|ialing for him. But 
he was a showboat sort. Big Daddy, 
and the chances were - at least, at the 
beginning of his career — that he'd move 
off laterally after the guard, the long 
jersey shirltail. which always came out 
toward the end of a game, trailing be- 
hind him. 


"He had his bad days. I'M toll you." 
said Harley, looking over at me. 

"Like mine'.’" I stiid. grinning at him. 

".Sure," he said, quite seriously. 

Harley turned off the road, and we 
drove up a short driveway to a house on 
a wooded ridge. I riends of his were wail- 
ing on a serecned-in porch. He hadn't 
told me we were going there, hut it was 
like him not to. I was introduced around. 
Coffee was brought out. They'd heard 
about the game, and they were eager to 
gel the details of my participation. 

1 sal down and took some coffee. I 
rather looked forward to telling them. 
"Well, it was a disaster." I said- "Just 
awful." 

Hurley was out in the kitchen over- 
seeing something or other, the cutting of 
coffee cake, and he came hurrying in. 1 le 
said. "Well, hold on now. 1 don't know 
about that." 

"Come on. Harley." I s;iid. grinning 
at him. "I lost 20 yards in live tries, fell 
down without anyone laying a hand on 
me. then had the ball stolen by Roger 
Brown, then threw the ball at least 10 
feet over Jim Gibbons' head — that's 
pretty awful. . , ." 

Harley said. "\ ou didn't do too bad 
. . , considering." He was very serious, 
really trying, consciously, to keep me 
from remembering and being humiliated. 

"Harley." I said, "you'rea poor judge 
of disasters." 

The others on the porch kept after me 
for details, but Harley wouldn't let me 
discuss the subject, "It don't do any 
good dwelling on such things." he said. 

"Aw'. come on. Harlcv." they said. 

"No sir!" he said. 

So we humored him and talked about 
other things, and eventually 1 managed 
to tell them just enough about the game 
to satisfy ibcm. though wc waited until 
Harley was off the porch, out on the 
lawn with his children. 

He drove me back to Cranbrook after 
a while. It had been a pleasant morning, 
and I told him so. standing in the drive- 
way. hands on the car door, though 
Harley, inside behind the wheel, con- 
tinued to look preoccupied. He was still 
worried about my state of ntind. "The 
thing IS not to fret on it," he said, "Your 
luck wasn't running too good. Just for- 
get it. and get yourself going again." 

"Lfsten, Harley." I said. "I really am 
grateful to you." 

"Wlien you wake up it'll be all right." 

"Sure." I said. emo 
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HAVE A 
LITTLE 
BRANDY 
HANDY 



A friend in need — that’s 
Hennessy! Have a flask of 
Hennessy handy, any time, for 
any occasion. This convenient, 
economical small size is per- 
fect for your home, or in your 
suitcase when you travel. 

Most important — make sure 
it’s Hennessy. It's America's 
most popular cognac brandy. 

HENNESSY 

COGNAC BRANDY 

n /'»oor • scHierFet.i>v t co Nf w vos<< 
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GETTING TO THE 

GAME 

IN STYLE 


Since the University of Washington foothall stadium is right on the 
shore of Lake Washington, getting to the game — by land, by sea, by 
air — is often half the fun. You can either fly or boat in and tie up 
at the stadium's own dock, lloge Sullivan and Sue Marshall {right) 
have Jlown over from Bainhridge, a Seattle suburban island, and oth- 
ers fly in from waterside communities all around Puget Sound. The 
Doyle Fowlers have a nautical version of a tailgate picnic as they 
cruise along the lake with parties of friends {following pages) on a 
motorized barge built on pontoons. By land, Herb Schoenfeld goes 
to the game in a 1924 Bugatti racer, pride of his fine collection of 
vintage cars. However they get there. Pacific Northwest spectators 
arrive in style. These Seattle women, for instance, find the new pas- 
sion for pants suits part of the fun of going to the game — and highly 
practical attire for their assorted and unusual oj getting there. 

Mrs. John C. Mursln/ll uiuf Hogv Siillirati arrive at the Washiiigloit sla- 
{than ill a Cessiui seaplane. Iter hrass-bnnoiied pants sail is of wool twill. 
Ifor the less veniaresonie, all pants sair.^ in these ph fiires also have 
optional skirts . ) Sullivan's /it fed donhle-hreasted overcoat is of Irish tweed. 


All »i>mcn'» cloihcs on ihv Tollauinu !>CM:n «rc al I rcJcricK and Nelson, Scadlc. Blu/cr 

^ul( pith jersev pulloser. hy ( lien Urocikc I'or Sporis»car Couture (SI85). is also at UcrgdnrI 
Lioodnian. Ncu York. 1 weed oscrcoai, by Jasun Ciibhs (SI 10). is at Hrillany, Lid.. Chicago; 
Mann'c VS jlkcr. Ncm. ^ ork. Crained-calf shoes (S35), f iorcntiu: Kesilm silk ncckiic ($3.50), 
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Thv thik-sitif i hsi'iip or h-fr n'\ fo(s (hot 
the new women's pants suits ore lailoreJ 
like slacks and worn with pared-down 
copies of men's shoes. Man's pants are 
ot cavalry twill, cut at least three inches 
slimmer than World M'<h- H's olficer's 
pinks, which were of the .same fahric. 
Monk-strap ,v//f»{’.v. also favored hy the 
military, now come in sneded hnck.sk in. 

I loreniinainakcHihehliick-jnd-'Ahilesi’ccuiorsli.lK), 
Hraulilul Ur>ans ilic black collon-lacc Nl(K'kin|:\ ISA), 


rite Doyle I'owlers collect their friends 
alonf’ the Seattle lake/ront and fake them 
to the game on a canopied barge. Here 
mu Stnht, in a covert-cloth blazer, and 
Mrs. Robert Hutchinson, in (Hen-plaid- 
iweed pants suit, signal for pregame ne- 
cessities for part v. H ith them on the barge 
( from left) are .Mrs. Dean C. Shan, Mrs. 
(Jordon Brown and Mrs. Otto Klein Jr. 

IXmble-breaMcd bla/cr iv b> Aiiuusculuni ($1 10), Sia- 
diom slack' arc r>f 17-ouncc cttsalr> luill <S1I-5()1. al 
Hnioks Kro' Sporisnc.ir C'uulure tuil is b> Ellen 
Ur<ni)ir .11 Hcrgdiirf (icustlman. Nc« York 


fhe jackets worn by Jean Klein and Hogc 
.Sullivan adapt details from shooting 
clothes. Her hlue-lweed pants suit has a 
safari jacket; bis crow-fool Sbetlund 
tweed sports jacket has bellows pockets, 
a throat latch and a bi-swing shoulder. 


Mien Hfiiokc for ear Couture safari miiI (S170) 

I' ui Henri Hendel. Sew York. M Si'vel ••Hunlcr • 
jacket (SI 10) IS at ham Ltd.. Birmingham. Ala.: R. Me- 
ledandri. New Y ork. Cant lah-enllar shin and Kand- 

.irc from Clarenioni-Nichol' 






Herb SchocnfeU, Secuth's beM-known 
viutaf’e-car collector (.right), heuth for 
the game in a 1924 Bugutti racer, shielded 
from the rain by an Australian bush hut and 
a new edition of one of the best game-going 
coats made, a trench coat that now comes 
in a shortened version, cut to knee-length. 


Aquasculum's Kingsw>ay trench coal ($90) it at Bril- 
i«h Anterican Houte. New York, in luggage brown; 
The London Shop. Hollywood, in beige. Australian 
hat (SI3.50) with Icopard-prinied lambskin band is 
made by llcrbcrl Johnson Tor Brooks Bros. 


Lois Brown, armed against the elements in 
a shiny chin-strapped helmet and a calfskin 
pullover zipped up with industrial zippers, 
takes off in ti 1929 Rolh-Royce coupe. 

Bonnie Cashin for Philip .Sills pullover ($110) is at 
Neiman-Marcus. Dallas. Nylon cire heimei <$g) is by 
Adolfo for Reuliiiev. 


Knee-length skirts, bright-patterned 
stockings and form-revealing "poor hoy" 
sweaters are new fall favorites for fair- 
weather spectators. A friend with warm 
and vivid legs steps into a Bugatti with 
.snugly sweatered Mrs. John T. Marshall. 


.Sloat tweed skirls (S2S for ihe plaid. for the her- 
ringbone) are at Bergdorf Goodman; Nan Duskin. 
Philadelphia. Geot & Geisi sweater (SI2) is at Halle 
Bros.. Cleveland; Neiman-Marcus. Bonnie Doondia- 
mond-pailemcd stockings are $3; Fioreniina black- 
patent oxfords $38; Bersoic Paisley slock S5-50. 
Kislav driving doeskin-and-string gloves are $15. 







Zipping Ht the xlmlinni by puwerhtHU is 
one way to heat the traffic in Seattle and 
in New York. On a hydrofoil to Shea 
Stadium, home of the Mets and the Jets, 
Anne Larson (right) wears a wool whip- 
cord pants suit with warm inner shell of 
raccoon. The pants legs are slit to slide 
smoothly over short suede walking hoots. 

Marguisc suit (S495)io nrticr at both Mattie Cimesie. 
Sew York. uniJ I'rcJerlck and Nelson. Seattle; Made- 
mpisellc bnniv. 


Barbara Ramsay (left) peers out of spec- 
tator helmet designed bv Leon Bennett to 
go with Rudi Cernreich's futurist fashions. 
Huge Sullivan's soft felt hat. which can 
fold up, has hand of watch-strap grosgrain. 

GR Design helmcl (S40) is ut Henri Rcndcl. Knox 
hat (Sl}l is called the C'ruslier. 


Mrs. Rohert M. Helsell. one of the 55J)(H) 
University of Washington Husky fans who 
fill the stadium for every home game, is 
muffled in a hooded wttol-jersey dress, 
worn under a pile-lined suede greatcoat. 



Bonnie Casbin Tor Philip Sills dress (J6S) and coat 
tSI90l. Both arc at Bonwii Teller. New York; |Cor> 
shak. Oak Park. III. 





is a 


trip on 


LUFTHANSA 


. . . il's (lying with a sophisticated difference all over our world* 
wide system. As you'd expect, we fly to more cities in Ger- 
many than anyone else, but we can also take you elsewhere 
in Europe, to the Near and Far East. Africa or South America. 
And you'll have supremely efficient service that's also so- 
phisticated. Careful planning. Thoughtful suggestions lor 


your trip. Knowledgeable information. Most expert Travel 
Agents Know our cheerful efficiency is one thing that's made 
us one of the 4 leading airlines flying to Europe. We think 
you'll agree. Ask your own Travel Agent about the Lufthansa 
German Airlines impressive Tour Program. Or call at our of- 
fices-in the principal cities of the U.SA. and Canada. 



PEOPLE 


Nol a crcalurc was stirring, not 
even a grouse, on Lord S«iii- 
ton's Yorkshire estate, when 
former Prime Minister flarold 
Macmillan and his friends went 
over for the start of the shooting 
season. Clad in traditional tweed 
caps, plus-fours and gaiters, the 
sportsmen spent four hours on 
■ he foggy moors and failed to 
(lush a single bird. The day's 
only distinction went to the 
Jamieson brothers Major Da- 
vid. who tired the only shot (he 
missed): and Jerry, who bagged 
the only prize (he smothered a | 
bird in his cap as it scurried 
through the heather). "It was ' 
the worst opening day I can re- 
member," said Macmillan. 

It was tournament lime at 
Southampton, and the grass on 
the Long Island estate of Hum- 
ble Oil Heiress Mrs. Lloyd 11. 
Smith looked somehow as ex- 
pensive as the croquet sets that 
dotted it. "What we're playing 
•’cre is a kind of turf chess," ex- 
plained Portrait Painter John 
Lavalle, leaning on his mallet. 
"Bert here is pretty good," he 
said, nodding at His Grace, the 
66-year-old 10th Duke of .Marl- 
borough, as the latter slowly 
straightened up after a crouch- 
ing shot. "1 understand that 
Westhampton wants to play us." 
said one of the players. Another, 
.Mrs. .M. DorJand Dovie, quickly 
dismissed any notion of that. 
"But wc don't know anyone 
there." she said. 

"1 feel like I'm gonna die and 
I'm afraid I’m not." gasped 
Stan Musial after he collapsed 
at Busch Stadium in St. Louis 
last week. Then, us the man 
most responsible for the nation's 
litness regained some of his own, 
his wife Lil explained. "Stan has 
been on the go almost constant- 
ly ever since he retired, and his 
work in physical fitness is just 
one of his many activities. When 
the ball club was going poorly 
he was running around for them 
(as u vicc-prcsideni]. in addi- 
tion, he is conscientious about 
his business [Stan Musial's and 
Biggie's restaurant in St. Louis] 
and his book (5m/j \fusial: " The 


Man's" Own Story as Told to 
Boh Broeg]." The Man's doctor 
added: "The demands on Stan’s 
time have been tremendous. He 
was just pooped, that’sall." 

The market was steady and there 
were plenty of others in the firm 
to lake care of the inxestors. so 
Broker Ldward .-Mien Pierce 
of Merrill Lynch. Pierce. Fenner 
& Smith Inc. took (he afternoon 
off to celebrate his birthday with 
a round of golf. He shot "around 
90" for nine holes. But that was 
not too bad. Mr. Pierce is 90 
himself. 

Those exuberant French ski 
chantpions, Marielle and Chris- 
tine Goitschel. were up to their 
old tricks, but this time in bi- 
kinis, not stretch pants. With 
parachutes strapped to their 
backs and clinging to lines from 
a speeding motorboat, the girls 
have been flying over the Medi- 
terranean in a new sport called 
in French parachutisnie ascen~ 
sionnel. "Anyone can do it. 
grandpas and kids," enthused 
Marielle, back at water level aft- 
er a soaring flight. "1 like going 
up in a chute so much that I'm 
going to try coming down a 
mountain under one this winter 
in the Alps." 

Recovered at last from his rc- 
biifTcd attempt to get in the pres- 
idential race, Pennsylvania’s 
Governor William >V. Scranton 
decided to run in another (ng/f/). 
Happily seizing an Olympic 
torch, he ran a fast 50 yards 
outside the state capitol in Har- 
risburg as one of the 3,000-odd 
runners selected to carry the 
flame across the nation to help 
raise SI million for the U.S. 
Olympic fund. 

"I’d like to play pro ball foi 
four or five years, but I’d like to 
sing professionally, too." said 
Quarterback Jim Weatherly aft- 
er completing an evening of mu- 
sical passesat the Fiesta Lounge 
in Biloxi, Miss. “I'm supposed 
to cut my first record soon, and 
I've written a few songs I’d like 
to get published." But what 
about keeping in shape for Ole 


Miss? "Well. 1 get more sleep 
now than 1 did last summer 
when I was on the night shift 
loading freight in Florida, ” c.\- 
plaincd the 6-foot 183-poundcr. 

In all the far-fetched metaphors 
attached to America's Cup rac- 
ing, it probably has never oc- 
curred to anyone to compare 
the hardships of a cup crew with 
those visited on members of the 
foreign legion. But it soon may 
Aboard the British 12-meier 
yacht Kitrrewa, salty tars eager 
to be picked as challenger I 
obeyed the orders of her skipper. 
British Army Colonel Robert 
(Stug) Perry, and his second in 
command, Major General Ralph 
Farrant, without a whimper. 
But on hearing that Sovereign 
was the chosen boat, the first 
action of Knrrewa'% crew was to I 
leap overboard to the strains of 
an old English song; li'e Don’t 
Want to Join the Army. 

If a baseball man like Walter 
O'Malley can hunt big game, 
why can't a football man like 
Joe Foss? T 0 answer the question 


himself, the American Football 
League Commissioner and a 
friend. Actor Bob Stack, head- 
ed into the Ken) a jungle and 
emerged with a five-ton ele- 
phant, a Cape butTalo, a bluck- 
nnined lion and an assortment 
of wart hogs, gazelles, zebras, 
inipalasund elands. "Everything 
there either biles, sticks or cats 
you." said Foss, "but we really 
thoroughly enjoyed our first trip 
to Africa." 

While two PT boats hovered 
close by. Fidel Castro removed 
his olive-green jacket, pulled up 
his olive-green trunks, fixed his 
face mask, strapped a knife 
around his calf and dived into 
the clear waters off Cuba for 
somespearlrshing. He hit a blue- 
fish, missed a shark and then 
landed an 80-pound black 
grouper. Satisfied, he climbed 
back on board his cabin cruiser 
to return home. "Sometimes." 
said the dictator, dreamily 
stretching out on the deck, "I 
think I would like to be Robin- 
son Crusoe. Just go away on an 
island and live in the outdoors." 
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TRACK /7"om O'Leary 



A Kansas boy 
with a man-size 
task 

This in Los Anaetes, US uilileles will 
be contpeiing for 6i) posiiions on the V.S. 
Olympic track and field team. Some of them 
— such as Dyrol Burleson. Boh Schiil and 
Henry Carr— hare already clinched a spot on 
the team, provided they are still in good sIiu/k’, 
by virtue of their victories in the Olympic 
trials in New York last July. Others, like 
Tom O'Hara, Fred Hansen and Gerry Lind- 
gren, are almost certain of making the team. 
Then there is a third group, those who may 
— or may not — be just a step behind the oth- 
ers. One such athlete is 17-year-old Jim 
Kyiin, a I.SOO-meter runner who until two 
year.s ago had never run a race. 

last June at Compton, Calif. Jim 
fc— Ryun, a tall, quiet, loose-limbed 
youngster with a flattop haircut (.see 
cover), finished eighth in a one-mile race. 
This apparently unspectacular result 
nevertheless prompted the w inner, Dyrol 
Burleson, to remark: "There was noth- 
ing unusual about my victory. The entire 
story was back in eighth place. There is 
simply no way to imagine how good Jim 
Ryun is or how far he will go after he 
becomes an adult. What he did was more 
significant than Roger Bannister's first 
mile under four minutes." 

What Ryun had done was run a mile 
in 3:59 only six weeks after his 17ih 
birthday. It was the first time in history 
that a high school boy had broken four 
minutes. In doing so he achieved one of 
the two goals that he and his coach .il 
Wichita's Hast High. Bob Timmons, had 
set for him earlier in the year. The other 
was to make the 1964 U.S. Olympic team, 
running in the 1,500 meters, This week 
young Jim Ryun will get his chance. 

ON A LONELY ROAD in his paiivc Kunsus. 
>oung Ityun irains lor his day in the spollighi. 
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It will not be eas>. R>iin has never 
beaten Burleson, nor has he beaten Tom 
O'Hara or Jim Greile, However, when 
he ran the 1.500 in the national AAU 
meet in late June, he linished Iburth in 
just a 10th ol' a second behind 
Circlle. K\un has beaten Archie San Ro- 
mani Jr. and Boh Dav. who will also be 
tr>mg for an Olympic berth, but they 
have beaten him too. It is obvious then 
to both Rvun and Coach Timmons that 
to make the team. Jim must run the fin- 
est race of his young life. 

Finest does not necessarily mean fast- 
est. Ryun thinks Burleson, with his tre- 
mendous linishing speed, quite likely 
will prefer a slow race ending in an all- 
or-nothing dash to the tape. O'Hara. 
Ryun believes, will set a fast pace all the 
way. That is what Rvun hopes will hap- 
pen. A fault apparent so far in Ryun's 
brief career is his inability to recover 
speed after he tires. In a 100-yard sprint 
for the linish, he might be left behind, 
hut both he and Timmons figure that in 
what they call a “quality mile." one that 
is fast all the way, Jim should have as 
much strength left at the end as anyone. 

Ryun has been in strict training for 
his hig race since mid-August, when he 
left home m Wichita and went to Law- 
rence. Kans.. site of the University of 
Kansas. He has been living there with 
Timmons and his family — Timmons has 
been made assistant track coach at Kan- 
sas. a move the university hopes will at- 
tract Rvun m a pleasant, relaxed at- 
mosphere- Jim says very little, but in the 
company of close friends such as the 
Timmonses he shows a sly. low-key sense 
of humor. Recently, when asked if he 
liked the meals Mrs. Timmons was .serv- 
ing. Ryun said: "1 have no complaints. 
The only things 1 don't like are cucum- 
bers and" stopping to let the elTcet 
mount — ■ 'coaches." 

Ryun does not limit his terseness to 
the spoken word. He keeps a diary but 
in it are found none of the customary 
references to girls, the Beatles, secret 
dreams or dashed hopes, no exulting at 
success. Here is the complete entry for 
June 27, written after the national AAU 
meet: "I feel great, I have that funny 
feeling that 1 can w in. Easy striding until 
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JACK DANIEL'S HOLLOW is an especially 
good place to make Tennessee whiskey and 
Charcoal Mellow it to a rare sippin’ smoothness. 


Wc have a cave with a pure limestone 
spring running out of it at 56° year- 
rouncl. We have good neighbors who 
bring us fine grains. And we have a 
rickyard backed up to a steep clifi where 
wc can rick'burn hard maple charcoal 
to gentle our w'hiskcy. So, wc can cell 
you, the Hollow is a good place to 
make Tennessee wdiiskcy. Friends of 
Jack Daniel's can tell you most 
any place is a good place to sip it. 



C 1964. Jick 0»niel Distillery, Lem Mellow. Prop.. Ine. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF 8Y CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP, 384). TENN. 



Even his pants are a stubborn old western tradition 


Cowboys have ornery convictions about some things. The length of their 
stirrups. The roll of their brim. And the cut of their pants; lean-legged 
Lee Riders . , . the real western pants, bred in the west to do a western- 
er’s job, And hewn out of the toughest denim in the world, Tight-twisted, 
muscle-packed, Sanforized Lee denim can wrestle a hereford, swallow a 
sand storm, take a slide on Texas rocks. Unscathed. You can’t hurt it. Pure 
brawn. Pure western. Look for Lee, with the authentic branded label. 

Lee RiDers 

the brand working cowboys wear 
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loose. Tlieii a few c.ili>ihc-nics until loose 
and a fe^s s|ii-inis, Mentally I'm ready. 
I placed fourth in .V.VJ Hat. 1 was under 
old .American citizens' record. Fasv strid- 
ing to warm down.” 

Then, the entire entry for the next 
day: "Kan fisc miles at a good pace on 
school grounds," 

On June 5. after becoming the first 
schoolboy to break four minutes in the 
mile, this was all Ryun had to say: "Ran 
mile at C ompton in .i:5y Hal. Did strid- 
ing and Sprints. My warmup was not 
good, and I was bumped ofT the track." 

Those entries reflect a central fact 
about Ryun; at this stage of his life he 
has only one consuming, passionate in- 
terest — running — and nothing else has 
ever engaged so much of him. He has 
never cared particularly for other sports. 
He has never collected stamps or robbed 
birds' nests. He likes girls, but he has 
never gone steady. He does attend the 
Church of Christ faithfully, twice on 
Sunday and every Wednesday, but un- 
like many youths he goes to church sole- 
ly .IS a matter of faith, having no inter- 
ests in ehureh-centered secular activities 
for young people. 

Hut intense as it is. Ryuii's interest in 
track has been acquired so recently that 
Timmons thinks one of the most im- 
portant steps in preparing Ryun for the 
Olympic trials is to make him compre- 
hend the importance and the significance 
of the Olympic Games themselves. Ryun 
readily acknowledges that in 1960 he 
cared nothing about the Olympics sim- 
ply because he was only Hand had never 
heard olThem. 

It was not until the spring of 1962 that 
Ryun. then attending Curtis Junior High 
School in Wichita, had a try at track. 
.Since he lacked sprinting speed, he went 
out for the longest available event, the 
440-yard dash, but his best time of 58.5 
was hardly spectacular. The next fall he 
entered fast High and again went out 
for track. He impressed no one immedi- 
alcly. least of all Coach Timmons. 

"I didn't even know how to spell hi-» 
name for the first part of the season." 
Timmons recalls. "I thought it was Ryan 
or Rhine or Rhone or something like 
that. So did a lot of people for a while. 
But somewhere along midseason he 
worked his way onto the B cross-country 
team, and when we went to Shawnee 
Mission for an invitational meet, Jim 
took first place. .After that he moved 
quickly up to the A squad, and about a 
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month later he placed sixth in the Class 
A state meet." 

Within five months Timmons realized 
that he had the makinys of a real star. 
Jim won the second competitive mile he 
ever ran in a respectable 4:26.4. 

"After that race." Timmons recalls. 
"I took Jim aside and told him that 
eventually he would be a four-minute 
miler, and that I hoped he would be 
the lirst high school boy to break four 
minutes. But you don’t just happen to 
reach a great goal. You plan, you work. 
Prom that second meet on, I urged Jim 
to think not like a high school sopho- 
more but like a four-minute miler." 

Timmons, a short, energetic man. laid 
out a strenuous routine for Ryun, On a 
typical day, Ryun would get up at 5 in 
the morning and carry papers over a 
12-block route. Then he would go home, 
put on running togs and jog at least six 
miles through the streets. In the after- 
noon he svould svork on the track, either 
before oraftcr delivering his papers. Ryun 
will not discuss it now. but in his early 
running days he confided to Coach Tim- 
mons that he often grew discouraged, 
especially on rainy, cold and snowy 
mornings, running through the streets 
with no one to cheer him or care, no 
one to watch him except an occasional 
early riser who looked upon him as a 
freak. 

As he started to improve. Ryun be- 
came desperately fearful that he might 
give evidence of conceit. In an airplane 
on the way to Modesto. Calif, in May. 
he fell into conversation with the stew- 
ardess and told her where he was going. 
By coincidence he encountered the same 
girl on the way back after he had pressed 
O'Hara and Burleson and run a 4:01.7 
mile, almost two seconds faster than any 
school boy had ever run the distance. 

"How did you do?" the girl asked. 

"I finished third." Ryun told her, with 
no elaboration. 

Since the Olympic trials early in July, 
where he finished fourth behind Burle- 
son. O'Hara and Grelte. Ryun has taken 
It easy just one week -when he ran only 
40 miles. He has been doing 106 miles a 
week since then. 

Late in August. Timmons pul Ryun 
through a workout with emphasis on 
his weakness, speed recovery in the face 
of fatigue. The session took place late 
in the afternoon on the track in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas stadium, ringed by 45,- 
000 gray and empty seats. It had been 
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A different new pipe tobacco. 
Here’s what to expect: 


A different taste. 

Fii-ld & Stream is a new 
aromatic blend of pedi- 
greed Burley and Bright 
tobaccos a mild mixture 
with friendly flavor. 


A different cut. 

A special “open-air" cut 
of plugs and Hakes lets 
more air circulate in your 
bowl. BO you can't pack a 
hot smoke. 


A different aroma. 

This pipe tobacco has a 
uniquely masculine aroma. 
It may remind you of a 
great autumn day in the 
woods. 


Try new Field & Stream pipe tobacco soon. 





Trust Hickok 
to bring you 
the newest plus in 


Millaine yarn 


The minute you ease into these Hickok socks, you’ll know there's a difference. They're 
soft, smooth and wonderfully warm for the cooler days ahead. You'll enjoy a liveliness 
that puts extra spring in your step. What's the secret? It's a wonderful, new Millaine yarn 
blended by Milliken of 50% Creslan" acrylic fiber and 50% mohair over stretch nylon. 
In brown, green, camel, grey, heather, white, navy and black. $1.5 0 at fine men's stor es. 
Creslan is a product of American cyanamid company, n. y. ' 
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Code-a-phone minds the 
phone while you’re away 


/^ode-a-phone will answer, record and 
store phone calls automatically day 
or night whenever your phone ’S un- 
tended. It will lake orders, make appoint- 
ments, give information or perform a 
hundred other telephone communica- 
tion tasks of value to your business. 
Code-a-phone is the compact, simple-lo- 
operate instrument that answers calls 
in a true natural voice. Code-a-phone$ 
are now available from your telephone 
company for a small monthly charge. 

If you want to know how Code-a-phone 
can work for you, call your telephone 
company Business Office for complete 
information. 

CodjL-a-pJmrLE. 

AUTOMATIC ANSWERING SERVICE 

# 

CODE-A-PHONE ELECTRONICS, INC. 

Portlarid 25. Oregon 


^ TELL 
IT TO 

MR, ADAMS 

Changing your address? Ordering a gilt’ Re- 
newing your SPORTS ILLUSTRATED subscrip- 
tion? Whatever your request. S.I.'s Mr. Adams 
IS at your service. Just drop him a note at the 

I address below— or. better yet. use the special 
form printed on the last page of this maga- 
zine. Mr. Adams will see to it that your in- 
structions are carried out to the letter and 
without delay. But in all cases, please be sure 
to send along your address label from a recent 
copy of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Ifs the next 
best thing to being there in person. Ma'i to: 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Subscription Serv- 
ice 540North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. III.. 

I 60611, Charles A. Adams, General Manager 
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yo'^ early in the afternoon, and it was 
still 87. Already that morning Jim had 
lx:cn up at 7:30 and run six miles over 
the rolling pasture land and rutted and 
stony roads near the Timmonses' house. 
He had come back, eaten a breakfast 
of L'crcal. toast, milk and orange juice. 
He spent the morning doing the odd jobs 
that any acconimodating boy ssilhoiit a 
regular summer job docs around ihc 
house, ffe earricil in bags of groceries 
for Mrs, Timmons, put a sickle bar on 
a small tracttir and adjusted a pouer 
mower. HcaicSwissstcakanddrank iced 
tea for lunch, then watched television 
in a desultory way. Around 5. Timmons 
drove him to the stadium. Wailing there 
to work out with k\un was Rill l^oison. 
himself a sub-four-minutc milcr. Diuson 
now lives in Lawrence and is preparing 
for the indoor track season. 

Dressed in sweat clothes. Rjun and 
Dotson began by striding a mile and do- 
ing loosening-iip exercises. Already 
drenched with sweat, they stripped to 
shorts and T shirts and ran four IIO- 
yard and four 60-yard sprints. They fol- 
lowed those with a fast 1.3-0 and a slrid- 
cd 880. Next they ran two 660s within a 
four-minute interval, counting the times 
of the 660s. Then came another slridcd 
880, Next four 3.30s within three min- 
iiles. followed by anolhcr .slridcd 880. 
Now they did six 100s in two minutes 
and eight 60s within one minute. 

.-M that point Rvun complained of 
sore calves and asked if the workout 
could be curtailed. Timmons said no. 
but promised him a whirlpool bath after 
practice. ••Tve a suiprisc for \ou.“ he 
said. ■ rm going to open the gates and 
let you run a little oiitside." 

At the lopofa fairlv steep hill, visible 
through ihe .stadium's ('pcii end, .stands 
a memorial campanile- li was at least 
a third of a mile from the stadium. "Run 
up there and back four times," Timmons 
ordci'cd. 

SMili a trace of accrbilv Rvun sug- 
gested, "You'd better call vour wife and 
tell her we'll Ive home for dinner at 8:30 
instead of 7:30 like voii told her." 

"Why don't vou tell that to Jim 
Clrellc'.'" Timmons countered, "Maybe 
he’ll send vou a postcard from Tokvo." 
Rvun smiled and hounded olTup the hill 
wiih renewed speed and ilelcrmination. 
Timmons' session on speed lecovcry was 
an apparent success. 

Rvun runs with a short stride, his 
knee lift never exaggerated. He is 6 feet 
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Fall for Europe this Autumn 

(When our fares are low and the weather says“Go”) 


Don't feel bad if you missed out on 
Europe this summer. 

Europe is even more fetching in the 
fall. Cooler. Less crowded. 

London Bridge serves up flaming 
sunsets for two 'most every evening. 

Scotland gathers its Clans. Munich 
brews up its Okloberfest. Paris runs its 
Grand Prix de I'Arc de Triomphe. And 
a good part of Europe turns into wine- 
festival country overnight. 

Sample round-trip 14 to 21 day Jet 


economy fares, available most days 
from now through November fifth; 
New York to Rome, $446. Chicago 
to Frankfurt, S455. Los Angeles to 
London, S589. 

You'll have a good feeling ail the 
way. because you’ll know you're flying 
the very best there is: the World’s 
Most Experienced Airline. 

Better see a Pan Am Travel Agent 
or call your nearest Pan Am office — 
before the leaves begin to fall. 



You’re belter off with Pan Am — 
World’s Most E.xperienced Airline 

FIRST OR THE ATLANTIC FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC FIRST ROUND THE WORLD 




WOOL 

was not invented, 
it was created . . . just for you 


Robert Bruce Makes It Pure and Simple. 

(Pure wool sweaters you can machine-wash and machine-dry) 


What more could you ask of a sweater? Wonderful wool with its 
rich, luxurious look. Comfortable, easy-going wool. Easy-caring 
and hard to hurt. Keeps its shape, its vitality in and out of the 
washer and dryer. What more could you ask? Of course. Smart 
Robert Bruce styling: Main picture .. .Men's Trent Cardigan, 


100% Virgin 2 Ply Lambswool. S, M, L, X, $14.95. Lower left 
. . . Men’s Trent V-Neck. 100% Virgin 2 Ply Lambswool. S, M, L, X, 
$11.95. Lower middle ... Boy's Trent Cardigan, 100% Virgin 
Lambswool. 14-20, $10.00. 6-12, $8.00. Lower right .. .Boy's 
Trent V-Neck, 100% Virgin Lambswool. 14-20, $8.00. 6-12, $6.00. 

Robert Bruce.Inc,, Rhila. 34, Pa. 
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2 inches and 150 pounds and has been 
described as “a stork in shorts." His 
legs, not heavily muscled, appear slender 
but strong. His running is lUiid and lim- 
ber. marred only by his habit of turning 
his head from side to side as he runs. 
Timmons is trying to break this habit, 
reasoning that it uses up energy and 
that the repeated head motion can lead 
to nausea. 

Ryun so far outclassed his school ri- 
vals that only in the last six months has 
he acquired a body of experience in run- 
ning against other men instead of against 
a watch. “He has lacked the initiative to 
lake the lead in a race and that cost him 
in the lirst Olympic trials." Timmons 
says. "He has had trouble stumbling, 
too, Gerry Lindgrcn beat him in a two- 
mile when he fell. He stumbled and fell 
off the track at Compton. He stumbled 
at the National AAU — ran too close to 
the curb. You know Burleson w'as kind 
enough to tell him right during the race. 
‘Jim, run wider, or you'll stumble again.' 
I'm trying to correct all these things, but 
remember. Jim's like so many tall teen- 
agers at the awkward stage." 

Almost every day in the lust few weeks 
Timmons and Ryun have discussed strat- 
egy and tactics for the Olympic trials. 
They talk about when Jim should make 
his move if it turns into a slow race and 
what position he should try to hold if 
it is a fast one. ,A.s the day of the trials 
approached. Timmons was contending 
with one psychological problem which 
beset the coaches of few other Olympic 
track and field aspirants. Ryun is so 
young that it w ould be easy and perhaps 
natural for him to cherish the belief that 
if he does not make the team this year, 
he will probably have at least two more 
good tries at it. Some well-meaning 
friends have been telling Jim just that. 
But Timmons will have none of it. "rse 
told Jim that a lot could happen be- 
tween now and 196X and 1972." he says. 
"He could get the mumps, be run over 
by a truck or come up with a bad stomach 
the day of the trials in 1968 or 1972." 

Timmons seems to have made his 
point. "I'm going to try my hardest for 
the team this year." Jim said shortly 
before departing for Los Angeles. "A 
lot can happen between now and 1968 
or 1972. I might get the mumps, be run 
over by a truck, come up with astomach- 
ache . . ." 

Jim Ryun is ready to make his big 
effort now. end 




House of Crosby Square • 

1 ^. 


Division of Mid-States Shoe Co. • Milwauk^, Wisconsin 


THE 

MAN'S 

SHOE 

WOMEN 

ADMIRE 


CROSBY 

SQUARE 


This is the “Duke,” wing-tip 
slip-on for leisurely yet dressy 
comfort. Style 350-351 
in black and brown jutland. 
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HARNESS R^cmQ>/ Pat Ryan 


The winner from the wrong side of the barn 

Earlier in the week Johnny Simpson put an impostor in Ayres’s stall to keep admirers 
from annoying his colt. But on Hambletonian Day, Simpson drove the right horse 


“piicrc arc 11.988 reasons for losing a 
I Hambletonian." Lawrence Sheppard 
remarked before the trotting classic last 
week, "and l‘\c used a good many of 
them." liul when the 1964 race was over 
and the 20,000 spectators had turned 
away from trackside — back to the mid- 
way and livestock show s at the I3u Quoin 
(111.) State hair Sheppard and his wife 
were drinking bubbly, and eight other 
owners were looking for the excuses. 

There was only one. They were beaten 
by the best .1-ycar-old trotter in the land. 
Mrs. Sheppard's .Ayres. The tiny bay 
spitfire took the SI 15.2X1 classic in 
straight heats, smashed the stakes record 
and equaled Speedy Scot's world record 
race time of 1 :56‘r.. The performance was 
.so spectacular that it moistened the palms 
of raceway executives who were resigned 
to running a weekly dole for trotting's 
current king. Speedy Scot. This new 
Hambletoniiin winner will give the old 
I lambictonian winner a tussle. 


Ayres arrived in Du Quoin a heavy 
favorite. He had trounced every 3-year- 
old good enough to be on the same track 
at the s;imc time, but a few horsemen re- 
mained unconvinced. Billy Haughton's 
coll. Speedy Count, had beaten Ayres 
the only time they had raced under 
heal conditions. The winner of The 
Hambletonian must win two heats, and 
1 1 auglnon was confident his strong black 
coll would get better the Lirther they 
went. Wisconsin-owned Speedy Rodney 
was aJ.so considered a threat. The huge 
bay was unraced at 2 but came to Du 
Quoin with a record of 10 wins in IX 
racesand a trail of eastern horsemen beg- 
ging to buy him — for SI 00,000. SI50.(X)0. 
or w hatever price the colt's owners would 
name. They refused to sell. Of the other 
colls in the field only l>artmouth and 
Big John hud any reason to be there, 
and Big John was nearly eliminated 
when he suffered spasmodic colic the 
evening before The Hambletonian. 


Trainer Johnny Simpson warmed 
Ayres up. as he always docs, directly 
behind a siablcmale. The colt elected 
for this honor at Du Quoin was Torea- 
dor Hanover, a bay pacer who early 
in the week had held court in the Simp- 
son barn in a stall carefully labeled 
"Ayres." Toreador had received the 
oohs and adulation and had pricked 
his ears and posed for cameras from 
Chitlyville. Crab Orchard and places 
east, while Ayres relaxed undisturbed 
on the other side of the barn, 

The record-breaking performance was 
anticipated. As Dartmouth’s trainer- 
driver. Ralph Baldwin, said before The 
Hambletonian. "I've seen them drive in 
this race like it was the last one on 
earth." .And that, precisely, is the way 
Billy Shuler drove Speedy Rodney in 
the lirsi heal. I lis coll was considered a 
late linisher. but Shuicr threw away past 
performances; at the start he charged 
from his No. X post across the field and 
into the lead. Ayres, starting just inside 
Speedy Rodney, was aimed in the same 
direction, but he took a few bad steps 
and for a moment, as Simpson described 
it later, "went out of gear. I don't know 
what it was. a sliadow. manure, some- 
thing. I hadn't made up my mind about 
going to the front when it happcncil. 
There was an opening on the rail." But 
Ayres recovered quicklv. Speedy Rodney 
went the half in a blistering 57 Speedy 
C ount. Dartmouth and Big John were 
strung out behind him. Avres was fifth. 
Turning for home. Haughlon moved 
out to overtake Sluitcr, and Ayres was 
now right behind. They stormed into the 
straight three wide, tind when Ayres 
looked a certain winner deep in the 
stretch. Big John loomed up in the mid- 
dle of the track, closing fast. He was a 
length short of Ayres at the wire, hut a 
length ahead of Speedy Count. 

Simpson, who is usually taciturn and 
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can 


I have 


Free booklet tells how you 
can be sure you’ll have 
the money to send 
your children to college! 

In both public and private colleges, the 
costs of education have risen sharply in 
recent years. At an average private school, 
for example, the annual expense is about 
$3,000. By 1974 the cost will have soared 
to $5,220 — and it will continue to rise 

about 5^ each year. 

These are the frightening figures facing 
today’s parents. They are spelled out in 
detail in a timely new booklet written 
especially for New York Life by a 
nationally known authority on education. 

He points out the increasing importance of 
education beyond high school. “Generally, 
the youngster who goes to college will gain 
faster job advancement, higher income and 
greater economic security than the youth 
who does not.” 

Planning is the key. This expert holds 
out the hope that "any qualified student 
can find a suitable school to go to” — and 
u’lll if parents plan ahead realistically. 

He suggests that "the earlier you start, the 
easier and cheaper it is to accumulate the 
funds you need.” There are many ways 
available to finance a college education: 
long-term loans, installment loans, 
personal long-range savings, government 
bonds, stocks, life insurance and a variety 
of scholarships. The booklet tells you the 
comparative advantages of each. 

Get your free copy now! This booklet 
offers forthright, informed suggestions that 
every parent will find helpful. To get your 
copy, just send the coupon below, or ask 
your New York Life Agent. The New York 
Life Agent in Your Community is a 
Good Man to Know. 

— — • THIS COUPON MAT BE PASTED ON A POSTCARD •>• — — 

START YOUR FINANCIAL PLANNING WITH 

NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

Box 372, Modison Square Station 
New York, New York 10010 

(In Canada: 4-13 University Avc., Toronto 2. Ont.) 
Please send me a free copy of 
"Planning for College Costs” 

I am Q am not Q a New York Life policy owner. 

C-20 

NAMF. ACE 
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HANG YOUR 
HAT ON 
AVRiyAYON 



Rolane 

Sportswear 

does. 


If you like what you see, 
you're in luck. For these 
handsomely rugged coats 
do much more than just 
look good. They perform 
brilliantly. Their talents 
come from Avril' rayon — 
the fiber with a yen for 
action. Super-strong, 
lustrous and smooth 
to the touch, Avril 
makes these the 
most talked about 
coats in town. 

But action speaks 
louder than words. 

Get in on the action 
with Rolane. 


RIEGtL TEXTILE'S fiton. o Hne l«-ll tobri' of 50% Avril royon, 50% COlton Atl-woo'hcr RoiniOOt, 
in iizes 36 to *6. regular ond long. 517.99. Suburban Careoat, sizes 36 10 46 o' 512.99. Boih coo's 
hove worm ocrylic pile zipou' lirsings Oo'h come in novy, olive, ton ond black. Conpleiely washoble. 
At hohne & Co . Nework, The Foir. Chicogo, Goldsmth's, Memphis, Wm. H Block Co , IndionopoHs; 
Royol Shirt Shops, Miomi. 


HARNESS RACING .-tithtucl 

cautious, cainc back declaring, "He’ll 
break 1:56 ycl [Cireyhound’s record 
mark is I '.55 *4]. I lost a lilth, may lie two. 
by that bad step." A\yrcs had gone the 
last half in a remarkable 56',. 

Between beats Haughton munched 
on a Popsicle and held his fingers up to 
his ears as he explained. "1 got a grin this 
wide when I saw Ayres go ofT stride. I 
looked overand said. ’Goodby, Johnny,' 
hut I wasn't smiling when he passed me 
in the stretch." B;ick under a shed, 
young hddie Wheeler put ice packs on 
Big John's legs. "I feel like a winner to 
finish second to Ayres," he told every- 
one around. Then he pointed at Simp- 
son's coll and said to his own. "Take ;i 
look at him, John." 

In the second heal Wheeler's coll had 
a good look. He followed .Ayres, who 
lay off the pace set first by Dartmouth, 
then by Speedy Count. But a horse broke 
in front of Big John on the far turn, and 
Ayres stole away. .About .TO yards from 
the wire. Big John ranged up alongside. 
Simpson hollered and hit .Ayres and the 
little bay went under the wire a neck 
ahead, in 1:58'-.. 

After the presentation ceremonies 
Lawrence Sheppard perched on the tail- 
gate of a jeep and rode down the track. 
People called out. "Shep, how about a 
match race? How about Speedy Scot?" 
The ntaster of Hanoxer Shoe Farm and 
the ow ner of four Hambo winners looked 
serious. "It wouldn't be exactly fair to 
Speedy Scot." he said. Bystanders 
chuckled. "That’s true." Shep continued, 
"because Speedy Scot has those rich 
raceway slakes coming up." The closest 
the two colts will gel to each other, at 
least this year, will be to appear on the 
same program. On September 19 both 
race at Roosevelt Raceway, and on Oc- 
tober 9 at Lexington Speedy .Scot will 
attempt to break Greyhound's record 
in a time trial, w hilc Ayres w ill be shoot- 
ing at the same record and the Triple 
Crown in the Renlucky Futurity. 

In the meantime, though. Ayres has 
made all the Sheppards happy and proud, 
and he may also cause some disorder 
around the house in Hanover. Pa. After 
the victory Lawrence Sheppard's patient 
wife Charlotte remarked. "You should 
see our motel room. It's piled high with 
newspapers that 1 was afraid to read be- 
fore the race. But I sure will keep every- 
body awake tonight." There may be a 
lot more newspapers and a lot less sleep 
in Hanover in the year ahead. end 
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fit t/oiirjeett 




So soft you can fold it up 



This shoe isn’t designed to save space. We folded it 
up simply to show you how soft and flexible a shoe 
can be — even a dress shoe. 

To get it this soft takes some doing. The upper 
leather is specially selected and carefully rolled. Then 
massaged and rolled some more until it’s almost as 
soft as slipper leather. (Only the finest grades can take 
this workout and come out with flying colors.) 

But mellow leather alone doesn't make a soft shoe. 
So we treat the soles to make them specially supple. We 
keep linir\gs to the barest essential. And we use stitch- 
ing only where it will add good looks and long wear. 


The result is a shoe so pliable you could almost fold 
it away in a travel case. And so light and comfortable, 
you wouldn't think of folding it away anywhere. 

Stop in at your Roblee dealer's and let him unfold a 
real comfort story for you. 


The soft mellow ones from . . . 



S\N\u\TAmG / Herman Weiskopf 


How they chose the best team of all time 


There were surprises: some favorites lost, other swimmers unexpectedly won. But when the Olympic trials 
were over, it was evident that the U-S. had a superteam, even if problems did lie ahead for the divers 



ROY SAARI. THE POWERFUL UNtVERSlTY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR SHOWN HERE SURGING THROUGH THE WATER, WAS THE STAR 


pill an American '.uimmer in a halliluh 
’ aiul he u ill sol a record of some son. 
l-'or Ni\ da\s. oiidint: Iasi Thursdas. .1X0 
of this country’s best sw imniers thrashed 
around in something considerably larger 
than a bathtub— the sprawling million- 
gallon pool ill Astoria, Oncens. jusi a 
short crawl across the bast Kiser from 
Manhallan. \\'hen the lasi splash had 
died away, the results were remarkable. 
c\cn for these record-soaked athletes. 
Setting li\e world marks, they succeeded 
in w liiitlmglhetr numbers down to a hard 
core of men and women who now com- 
prise the lincsl swimming team ever as- 
sembled. I'iie divers, selected at the same 
meet, are considered ev|iially good, bven 
the winning [J Segundo. Calif, vvater 
polo team promises to be the best the 
U.S. has sent to the Olympics in years. 

I or those close to the sport there were 
a number of surprises. While Donna do 
Varona tSI. April lb. I9b2l. Marilyn 
Ramcnofsky and Sharon Siouder won 
their specialties as espected. Ted Stickles 
and Carolyn House failed to make the 
Olympic team, and Don SchoMandcr (SI. 
Aug. 10). Sharon binncraii and C url Ko- 
hic settled for runner-up spots. Rut rather 


than portents of disasters to come, the 
failuresand near failures wore only added 
proof of the compel i liveness of the sw im- 
mers. Although it is certain that m.iny 
gold medals will he won by ihe I .S. in 
■| okyo. there is no assurance the w inners 
of last week will get them. They could 
lose to ihcir teammates. 

Two of the most impressive perform- 
ances. probably because they wcie unex- 
pected. belonged to Breaststroker C het 
Jasireniski and Roy Saan. Jasiremski is 
2.1 and currently the only student in the 
Indiana I'niveisity graduate school 
working for an M.D. and LI. .15. at the 
same tunc. Having retired from swim- 
ming to better cope with these labors, he 
got that old feeling only a few months 
ago and somehow found time for serious 
training. .At .Astoria he won the 200 
meters tiiul in the process cut the world 
record by 1.4 to 2:28.2. 

Saan’s accomplishments were even 
more spectacular. A 19-year-old junior 
at the L niversiiy ofSoiithcrn California, 
he became the Roger Bannister of the 
metric mile in water by covering the dis- 
tance in less tlian 17 minutes (16:58.7), 
Saari (prounced sorry) also qualilicd 


for two other Olympic assignments by 
finishing liist in the 4(X)-mcter freestyle 
(he overtook Sehollandcr in the tlnal .10 
meters) and placing second in the 400- 
meter individual medley, All of Saari’s 
performances might have heen predic- 
table except that be was playing water 
polo even after the sw imming began, and 
the training is dilVerenl for the Ivvo sports. 

Play ing is not the exact word for what 
.Saari was doing with the 1.1 Segundo 
water polo team. hipping up and down 
the pool with commanding power, he 
was easily the cnilstanding performer on 
his learn in the live-day tournament and 
made the Olympics as a water poloisl. 
.Since nobody is permitted on both the 
swimming and water polo teams. Saari 
will repiesent ihe L'.S. as a swimmer, A 
Saari will be on the polo team, though, 
and in fact two more will go to Tokyo. 
Roy’s father. l.Tlio. coach of the w inning 
b'l Segundo team. aulomaiieaUy quati- 
lies as coach of the Olympic squad. And 
Roy’s 16-year-old brother Bob plays for 
bl Segundo. 

VSith the trials over. Roy .Saari felt 
more relaxed than he had in months of 
pressured swimming. Not only had ho 
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endured the dual assignment, but this 
summer he took on an eight-hour-a-day 
job as a lifeguard. “I bad nightmares 
about it ail," he s,iid. ‘'Bui I needed the 
money for a ear and dates." 

Sa;iri's\ict()ricsal400and 1.500 meters 
were markedly ditfereni from the first 
one of his career, at age 5. "It uas a 
6-and-under race, a i!5-yard freestyle," 


the U.S. team but. by the margin of 
a splashy plop and a bent tt^c, did not. 
Bob NS'cbstcr. gold medalist olf the IO- 
meter board at Rome, is one %\ho did. So 
did Jeanne Collier and Ken Sit/berger, 
Stern precisionisis who combine gym- 
nastic ability with a llowing sense of 
grace, they all should do as well as their 
predecessors in the Games. The ominous 


1948 and 1952. "Slie was fa\oring her 
people over the others again." 

This lime something was done. ".After 
ihelirsl fourdives. Phil Monariiy [coach 
of the U.S. men divers] and I otiieially 
protested." said Dr. l.ce, drawing him- 
self up to his full 5 feel I Va inches. "No 
one wanted to believe us and we said we 
would apologi^c if vve were wrong. Her 



OF THE OLYMPIC TRIALS. WINNER IN TWO EVENTS. SECOND IN ANOTHER. HE ALSO LED HIS WATER POLO TEAM TO AN OLYMPIC BERTH 


he recalls. "There was only one other 
entry and he scratched. I vvas very nerv- 
ous when I got up on the blocks. Half- 
way down the pool 1 got tangled up in 
the lane lines and a guard had to jump 
in and get me, I didn't linish the race 
but they gave me the medal anyway." 

As good as the swimmers are. they 
have never approached the almost com- 
plete dominance of their sport that the 
divers enjoy. In the nine Olympics since 
World War I. American men have won 
17 of IS possible gold medals in diving, 
U.S. women 15of IS, "We're so good it's 
fantastic." Princeton Coach B«ib Clot- 
worthy said at the trials. "Ifwc sent over 
our 25 best divers to the Games they'd 
probably all linish in the lop 35 of the 
world." The same eiin be s;iid for the 
women. Unfortunately, one country can 
enter a ma\imum of six men and sis 
women in the Olympic springboard and 
platform diving comixnitioii. Since some 
divers make the team in both events, the 
number who actually get to the Games 
is further reduced. 

This was brought home especially hard 
to Rick Gilbert and Benue Wnglitsoii, 
who were among the favorites to make 


fact is. however, that they may very well 
not. and the reason docs not stem from 
sharpened competition from abroad or 
from any lessening of their own skills, 
L'.S. diving oHieials have become in- 
creasingly concerned over the judging at 
international meets, and they wonder 
openly whether the U.S. will not. after 
some close calls, linally be viciimi/ed. 

Their fears began at Helsinki in 1952. 
There, as British Div ing hxpert Pat Bes- 
ford wrote, a Russian woman judge "was 
always half a mark higher for her own 
competitors, and half a mark down for 
their most dangerous rivals. ' The Inter- 
national Swimming I'edcralion (FIN.A) 
ignored the complaint. 

•At Melbourne in 1956 the judging 
was so bad that funs booed loud and 
long. " A Russian woman and a Hun- 
garian judge were in collusion," says 
C k'tvvorlhy who won the gold medal in 
the springboard event that year. "It was 
the worst judging I've ever seen." 

1 heir complaints were ignored. 

"That same Russi.in woman who was 
judging in Helsinki was a judge in 
Rome." said Dr, Sammy Lee. U.S. win- 
ner of gold medals in high diving m 


scores were checked and she was removed 
from the judging immediately." 

But the woman may be back. She is 
still listed by I IN A as an approved of- 
ficial. So will some .American judges who. 
according to Dr. Lee, err in the opposite 
direction. "Our judges." he stiys. "try to 
be like Uncle Sam— help others. .And 
like all Olympic Judges they try to stick 
to the middle. They won't score a bad 
dive as low as it should (■>c nor a good 
dive as high as it should be. So it is hard 
for a good diver to pull away from a bad 
one and if he has one really bad dive he's 
liable to lose." 

These problems may become aggra- 
vated because of the U.S.'s long domina- 
tion of the sport. .As Hobie Billingsley, 
the Indiana diving coach, says, "It's hu- 
man nature to root for the unvierdog, so 
when anyone good comes along to chal- 
lenge our divers they jump on him and 
yell their heads otT. They want to see 
someone l->csides an .American get that 
gold medal. lo win in Tokyo we will 
have lo be supreme. " 

Well, supreme it will he. despite the 
buill-iii alibis. The diveis are saving 
nothing. They are gening ready. cno 
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ON A SEESAW ..mrmucilfr.,mp<,H<-20 

Stephens. Lafih''?, rudder area was like- 
wise reduced. 

For America's Cup candidates the 
I'lnal trials arc as different from the earlier 
series as the cup matches are from the 
linals. Crews who have survived all of 
them find the lina! trials the most har- 
rowing. Farlicr there is a feeling that 
mistakes cati be rectilied. lessons stored 
against the future, but suddenly — as the 
boats approach the line each day for 
what might be a last starting gun— the 
tension that has been building through 
the dedicated months becomes almost 
unbearable. It sweeps out from the racing 
boats to the spectator fleet in waves al- 
most as tangible as those lifting the hulls, 
and even touches the gentlemen of the 
selection committee, intent on spotting 
every error that the crews are so afraid 
of making. 

On opening day. Monday. Aug. 17. 
Con.sfcUalioii was matched against Co~ 
liitnhia. /iinericuri tluf'lc against Nefcr- 
lili. And under a murky sky, in a light 
southeasterly bobble, the first strokes of 
doom sounded for the two older boats. 
Conslelhlion trounced her elder sister 
soundly, while Atm'rican F.agle simply 
flew away from .Wefcriiti. Next day. as 
the older and the newer boats sailed in 
pairs, what might have developed into 
a close race between Conslellatioit and 
American Au^'/ewas spoiled in its initial 
stages when a splice pulled out of the lat- 
ter's genoa halyard, dumping the sal I into 
the water. By the time another jib was 
set and drawing, it was no longer a con- 
test. Fluky winds turned it into a rout 
of 1 1 minutes 42 seconds — with Ne/'ertiti 
heaping insult on the wounded Bird by 
finishing ahead of her, while even Co- 
lumhia threatened to go past. It was the 
last moment of glory for the older boats, 
though. On Wednesday and Thursday 
both were again outclassed, and that 
evening the selection committee elimi- 
nated them. 

While Neferiiii's skipper. Ted Hood, 
could have had no ijuarrcl with the de- 
cision. he might be forgiven a round 
seaman's oath at the weather gods. In 
two years of final trials Neferiiii had yet 
to come to the starting line in enough 
breeze to blow a handkerchief otT a deck. 
Co-Owner H. Ross Anderson accepted 
the decision graciously, merely com- 
menting. “I wish we'd had more varia- 
tion in wind" the understatement of 
the season. 

Now the stage was set for what has 


come to be called ‘‘the final finals." the 
ultimate contests when the choice has 
been narrowed to two boats, match- 
racing each day under cup conditions. 
A magnificent stage it is. possibly the 
finest in the world for round-thc-buov 
competition. Centered on a special 
orangc-and-whitemark placed nine miles 
south-southeast of Brenlon Reef Light, 
it olTers open water in every direction, 
shallow enough for anchoring, yet far 
enough ofi'shorc to be free of wind de- 
flection and strong currents. As nearly as 
is possible in the tricky sport of sailboat 
racing, it eliminates luck and the need 
for local knowledge. 

The first meeting was worthy of the 
setting. It was a day of morning haze 
burned away by a sun that still looked 
frosty, and a lazy silver groundswcll rif- 
fled by a light sou'wester. Constellaiioii 
started near the committee boat. Fm^-Ic 
near the buoy. Cox apparently was in 
the driver's seat, to windw-ard and a little 
ahead. But then Conslellaiion began to 
eat up to weather, pointing higher while 
footing faster. Within 10 minutes Bavicr 
had achieved a position where wind 
bouncing off his mainsail was hurling 
Eagle, forcing her to tack. This might 
have been the end for Eagle, but instead 
there began a scries of maneuvers as in- 
tricate and perfectly planned as moves 
in a game of chess, moves with which 
Cox maintained a slim lead over a faster 
boat and finished by forcing Co/isiella- 
litm to dip under Eagle's stern and fol- 
low her around the mark by 12 seconds. 

For two spinnaker reaches, the next 
windward leg and the dead run pre- 
scribed for the 24..^-mile Olympic course, 
the two boats were almost close enough 
to be covered by a circus tent. When 
they began the final beat Eagle had led 
around all five marks, but her nemesis 
was only 25 seconds behind. Now it was 
Bob Bavicr's turn to join battle, whicli 
he did by inaugurating a tacking duel, 
haeh lime they came about. Cviixiella- 
lion gained a trifle, and each tunc she 
had her wind clear her phenomena! abil- 
ity to look high and go there was ap- 
parent. Nor did she .seem to be slowed 
by the seas as much as her rival. She 
plunged noticeably less than Eagle 
which helped to explain why her late- 
scason performance in the open sea was 
better than her earlier showing on the 
smooth waters of Long Island Sound. 
As Briggs Cunningham commented. 
"Conslellaiion looks like an cight-oared 


shell that shoots ahead between strokes. 
There is no jerking. She doesn't stop 
when she hits a sea- she cuts through. " 
After 17 tacks Conslellaiion had driven 
througli in a .series of maneuvers as bril- 
liant as those of Cox on the first leg. 
Bavicr attaining the point where Eagle 
was forced to break away. After a long 
starboard hitch. Conslellaiion had 
gained so much that Cox in desperation 
started a series of tacks himself, but to 
no avail. He trailed across the linish line 
by one minute S seconds. That night 
no one had to sing the winch pumpers 
to sleep. Olin Stephens, watching from 
the lender Chapvnnie. recorded that 
Conslellaiion hud tacked SO times in the 
three weather legs: 15 on the first. 21 on 
the second and 44 on the third. 

It was this race that made me as an 
observer feel that Conslellaiion would 
end on top, although the seesaw wasn't 
yet quite balanced. Eagle still led 7-6 for 
the season, but it was apparent that the 
cockpit triumvirate of Bavicr. Stephens 
and Bidder not only was unawed by Cox 
but capable of giving as good as it got. 
Sails and sail handling seemed about 
equal, except that Consrellaiion had the 
edge on the lacks by being able to trim 
faster and gather way niore quickly. Most 
of all. I vvas impressed by the look of 
Conslellaiion as she went through the 
water, even in comparison with what un- 
questionably was an outstanding design 
by l.iiders in Eagle. It seemed to me that 
Stephens' boat should have to pay for 
her closc-windedncss by moving more 
slowly than u boat driving off. but she 
didn't— a tremendous advantage over 
the Olympic course, 55' i of which must 
bo sailed to windward. 

This quality was painfully apparent to 
Bill Cox the next time they met, Mon- 
day. Aug. 24, Although Eagle had the 
best of the start, within 10 minutes Ba- 
vicr had squeezed up from leeward to 
force Cox about, killed an attempted 
tacking duel by gaining on each hitch 
and led by one minute 29 seconds at the 
mark. Eagle got back some on the reach- 
es. but Conslellaiion sailed the next 
windward leg 2 minutes 32 seconds fast- 
er. added more on the run and wound 
up victor over a shortened course by 4 
minutes 15 .seconds. When the Consieh 
Union crew tied up at the Newport .Ship- 
yard it was greeted by a prophesy crude- 
ly handwritten on the wall of a storage 
locker by one of the yard workmen: 
"Eagle feathers for sale cheap." Under- 
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Accutron' time: 
is it ever wrong? 



% 

OM-fu^hu'ncJ babtwc 
\^hccl IS Mill useUinalluinJ. 

sclf-winj.jind electric 
vraichcN It IN not uncJ in the 
Accutron nu>\emeni 



Acciiiron timing fork 
keeps viriujlls perfect linte 
and comes vinh the 
lirsi guarantee of accurac) 
e\ef given 


Yes. 

.■\cculron mvners h:i\c ojinej as mucti 
as a mimito a mnnih. 

2 seconds a day. 

Of course, a walch that only gains or 
loses 2 seconds a day is pretty rare. 

Rut this isn't a watch and we di>n't 
think 2 seconds is all tiuit sensational. 

In fact, we ^uurantoj average daily 
accuracy wiiliin 2 sect'nds.* .And many 
owners report 1 second or none at all. 

(There isn't a regular w:itch made 
that can guarantee the time vou'll keep. ) 

.Accutron time is kept h\ the vibrations 
of a tiny tuning fi>rk. a principle discov- 
ered over bO \ears ago. 

Rut t'nl) !iulo\:i has been able to put 
it into a limepieco \ou can wear. 

.And we might add. the Cimernment 
iisclf is using our .Accutron movements 
in satellites and has issued them to all 
X- 1 5 pili'ts. 

(However, we still kiiinv where _\ou 
can get one. ) 


to '.t'.t tolerance if ntcesMry. Guarariee li tor one lull year. ^ BulOr* WatesCo , 


AcCct'O'l by ■ V 


ON A SEESAW ..•iilitiueU 


English 

leather* 



the gi(( set for HOME and 
TRAVEL ALL-PURPOSE LOTION 
In large cryttal bottle paired with 
refillable travel flask. 

$5.00 piui >.< 

ALL-PURPOSE LOTION, individoally. 
$2.00 $3.50 $6.50 pi.i ii. 

MEM COMPANY, INC. 

347 Fifth Avenue. New York 


DON’T 



EVENT 

UTTER 

BITHURTS 

Dad! Mom! Please . . . lead the way to 
the litter basket. Use car litter-bags, 
too. Make it a tamily project to keep 
streets, highways litter-free. 

KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 

Sp.u'c coiiinhultdaiapubln.-vcrMcc b> Si'ii'i* lllii'traitj. 





''""r/i-rl'ul Vo"'''' 


1827 e, north ave. • milwaukee ■ wis 


ncitlh pii-sled plumage from a moil- 
ing sea gull. The Bird vsas living high no 
longc r. 

Unfortunately, aiuielimax set in. r.u- 
A'/e reeei\ed a lay day to lest sails, fog 
blotted out another race and lack of 
wind on the third day saw Coinh’IUnion 
win over a shortened course. On I'riday 
there were w hitceaps for a change, a I 5- 
milc southeasterly blowing at the start. 
-After sparring. Consti’lhttion broke on 
top when /lUA’/e was curly and had to run 
down. Billy Luders had eoinc aboard to 
replace Bill Stetson in the cockpit, for it 
was felt by all hands that this might be 
the big one. But his presence was of no 
avail. ConslvIUilion still ate out to wind- 
ward during the lirsl leg. protected her 
lead downw ind. added more on the next 
upwind hitch and received the gun by 
2 minutes 5 seconds. On the way home 
the Con.Mi'l/atioii crew tidied ship, on 
the chance that the selection committee 
might feel like paying a call. 

The only thing that came visiting was 
fog — that night, the next day, the next 
and the next. Newport's normal sum- 
mertime "smoky sou'wesiers" had gone 
to warmer climes, and fronts stalled be- 
fore reaching the coast. Instead, a clam- 
my gruel rolled in straight off the Grand 
Banks, fog so thick that even the James- 
town ferry had trouble linding her slip. 

It linally lifted on Tuesday, and Anicr- 
kun C<fg/c snapped her losingsircak. Aft- 
er wailing two hours for wind, the race 
committee anchored in desperation in a 
faint northeasterly slant, which died as 
the boats tried to start, hive mimitcs lat- 
er the wind came back from almost due 
cast. FaihIv got it first and took off. -As 
the hrcLvc gamboled around the com- 
pass. the planned beat became a reach, 
(he first reaching leg a run and (ho sec- 
ond reach a heat. Eaiilv led at that point 
by approximately 100 yards. On arris ing 
at the buoy, she flattened down on the 
port tack. When Coiistelliiiioii came on 
the svind. she promplly split. To the sur- 
prise of all beholders. £«g/<' let her go 
unmolested, preferring to lake a chance 
on a favorable slant rather than to risk 
coscring. The gamble worked, even 
though it violated the tenets of match 
racing, and arrived first at the 

weather mark and the linish. 

l inally. on Wednesday, a good bree/e 
struck in. not the hard test that the com- 
mittee had been hanging on to get. but 
enough to be indicative of the rivals' ca- 
pacities in heavier blows. In an easterly 
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wind touching 15 knots both skippers 
got away with clear air after being early 
and having to dip down to restart. Cotu 
sifllaiion lost no time in working out as 
decisively as she had done in lighter go- 
ing. Navigator Rod Stephens, taking 
bearings every two minutes, found that 
£rtA'/i' had dropped back 15'’ by the time 
of his first reading, and another 8° in 
the next two minutes. According to his 
figures, Con.stelUnioii had built up a lead 
of -TOO yards after J.T minutes, a lead that 
increased as they went around the course 
to 1.540 yard.s at the finish— three-quar- 
ters of a mile in distance, four minutes 
29 seconds in time, enough to settle any 
doubts. Thus it worked out that 15 races 
were sailed before the pivot date of the 
Cariuis Cup and 15 after. The Bird had 
been on the top of the seesaw with a 
clean sweep of the first half, hut Con- 
xU'ilcirioii had gone to the top with all 
but two of the late-scason matches, w hen 
they counted the most. 

Now all Consh‘ll<i/i<>ii needs to do is 
prove her superiority next week over an 
English boat that, for the first time in 
the history of cup racing, earned her 
right to challenge in a scries of trials held 
in U.S. waters — trials that in eiirioiis 
ways paralleled the seesaw course of the 
.Americans. The two English boats, 
ciffn and Kiin-cwa 1', were both designed 
by David Boyd, and much of the time 
they sailed as iighlly matched as a pair 
of one-designs. By mid-August they were 
tiedat 12 victories each. But by last week 
.S’tnrwA'/J had moved ahead in the wa- 
ters off Newport with 19 wins to Km- 
irwa\ 14. Perhaps more signilicantly. 
she had won 10 of the 14 late-scason 
races sailed in .American waters. Two 
daysaflcr the Americans picked Constcl- 
larioii the British picked .S'oi wtvA*// as 
the boat to heat her. 

It seems to me a sound choice, not 
only because of Sorcrfinii\ record hu*. 
because of the way people connected 
with her have gone about the serious job 
of organizing a boat for cup CL>nipcli- 
lion. Anthony Boyden's crew program 
began in ‘59. the year after the Sn-pirc 
debacle, when he asked Rugby Football 
Player Paul Anderson to get together "a 
few husky chaps who wore also sailors" 
who would devote their summers to 
practice and then lake six months off for 
a cup campaign when a boat was ready. 
Anderson enlisted three fellow members 
of the Harlequins, a leading Rugby 
club of Finglaiid. and they worked out 
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on ihc old 12-mctcr Flicci //until Snwr- 
cif^ii canic along. Because ^onie of her 
men were well known indisidually as 
land aihlcics. the publicity about them 
has obscured tlie fact that together they 
ha\c become a well-rounded and well- 
drilled crew that also includes some of 
Scepin-'s ScottiNh team from the Clyde. 

Sovcri'ifurs helmsman. Peter Scott, is 
a man of almost Renaissance talents: 
painter, ornithologist, writer, champion 
glider pilot and president of yachting's 
highest forum, the Iniernalional Yacht 
Racing Union. Most important right 
now is the fact that he is also an astute 
tactician ssith a good feel for a boat. 
Backing him up is Sailmakcr Bruce 
Banks, who supervises the trim of sails 
he made himself as well as advising on 
tactics. Thus Scott is free to concentrate 
on the helm and maneuvers. 

While it is impossible to say how good 
the hull of either Sovi'n’it^ii or k'l/rrewa 
might he in comparison with ConstvUa- 
lion, all other things being equal, it is 
an open secret that tank tests at Stesens 
Institute showed the Boyd models to be 
belter than anything developed prior to 
the American vessels of '64. Therefore it 
is to be assumed that the British repre- 
sentatise will not be radically outbuilt, 
although I must confess believing Con- 
sti’Utiiion comes as close to being a de- 
sign breakthrough as is possible under 
the I 2-meiei' rule. 

It is above decks that the difference 
will lie most apparent. Sails are vital. 
America's Ted Hood has established an 
unquestioned mastery m this realm. In 
early-scason practice on the Solent, 
where Knrn-w-o was using Hood sails, 
she l>cat Sovervign'. when she was not she 
might or might not win. but the differ- 
ence in her performance was noticeable. 
Since then, the British have engaged in a 
crash program lo gel better sails. Wheth- 
er they have succeeded, and how much 
so. remains ix:rhaps the biggest ques- 
lion to be decided as they race round the 
buoys next week. 

In fact, quite a few questions will l>e 
resolved over the cup courses which can 
he answered no other way. .Mthough 
the crystal hall in Newport has l>cen oh- 
scured by the weather. I say the Amer- 
ica's Cup is destined to remain on its 
pedestal on this side of the Allantie. Pe- 
ter Scott says not. The only certain 
thing is that both sides want the better 
boat to win— and each side hi>pes it has 
the belter boat. end 
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In south central Texas the woJf hunt survives as a living fragment of a wild past. Dogs, pickup 
trucks, campfires and an occasional howl in the desolate night are the background for hunters' 
tales of wily predators made even more clever by civilization BY JACK OLSEN 

OF A TEXAS WOLF HUNT 
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TEXAS WOLF HUNT 


I n ihc classic movie scene Spencer I.ovingcup is reading 
in hissludy late at night, emitting clouds ol’ pipe smoke 
and ponderous respectability in equal measure, when a 
mournrul howl is heard in the distance. Spencer drops his 
book and listens, a stricken look on his face, as the cry is 
heard again. Now the lilm begins to dicker, and with each 
dicker we observe a subtle difTcrcnce in our hero. Hair has 
begun to sprout from his cars, fangs are seen emerging from 
his mouth, his face is turning into a jungle of fur. Suddenly 
he grunts, springs to his feet and plunges out the window, 
a leap made all the more exciting by the fact that the win- 
dow is closed. And now we know the truth, the harrow ing 
truth that made us cough up our two bits' admission in 
the first place: Spcnccr Lovingcup is a werewolf. 

Earl Needham, a middle-aged catilcntan from the little 
cow town of E'latonia. Texas, is in no immediate peril of 
being mistaken for a werewolf, though even his best friends 
would have to admit that there arc points of resemblance. 
At night long strings of empties rattle through Flatonia. 
and when the engineers whistle for the crossing there often 
is heard an answeringcall front out on the range. The wolves 
of Texas, after all these years, are still inclined to think of 
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the night trains as brethren, and (heir answering howls 
easily could be taken from the sound track of a werewolf 
movie. No hair grows on Earl Needham's face when these 
cries are heard across the prairie, but in other respects he 
is likely to emulate our mo\ ic hero. Carefully remembering 
to open the door first. Needham rushes into the night, 
jumps into his pickup truck, drives out to his camp house, 
assembles his pack of hounds and rides to the hunt. 

To those who were under the impression that the wolf is 
merely a wise apple who tried to con l.itlle Red Riding 
Hood and then scamj'iercd right off the pages of history, 
let it be observed that as many as several thoiisiind of the 
animals may still be found in Tc.xas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and the Ozarks of Missouri and .Arkansas. These arc red 
wolves, Conis niger, 35 to 80 pounds heavy, elusive of hab- 
it, destructive of goals and sheep and sleep, and as savagely 
brilliant an animal as lives. The mere fact of his existence, 
after hundreds of years of unremitting attack by man is a 
testiiDonial to the wolf's sagacity. Ever since Roger Wil- 
liams told his fellow I'urilans to regard the animal as *‘a 
tierce, bloodsucking persecutor" the American wolf has 
been shot, p<.>isoned. trapped and clubbed with abandon. 

,n»uniKd 
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The gray wolf, larger of ihc iwo Norih American species, 
beat a retreat to Canada and a fesv outposts in Mexico, But 
the red wolf remained, and indeed in some areas — like east 
central Texas— his tribe is momentarily prospering, all of 
which is perleclly satisfactory to Karl Needham and his 
cronies. 

To understand wolf hunters Itke Needham, one lirst has 
to throw out all previous conceptions of hunting. Wolf 
hunting is a visual and an auditory experience, an affair of 
the senses. No shots arc fired, and there is no ridiculous 
stomping through jungles and forests. Mainly, wolfhuniers 
spectate. In the absence of train whistles they drive their 
pickups to the outback, sound loud police sirens across the 
night. lisie.T for answering cries from wolves and then re- 
lease their hounds as close to the wolves as possible, all In 
the hope of starting a ■'race." the long run that may take 
wolf and hounds 100 miles in diminishing circles before 
the quarry goes dow n in a frciuy of snapping teeth or. as is 
more commonly the case, until the wolf gels away, While 
this is transpiring, the hunters sit alongside their pickups, 
drinking coffee, telling wolf-and-bull stories and rcxeling 
in the cacophony of a pack of hounds hot on the scent. 
"That is the real reason we are here." says burly Earl Need- 
ham. "The sounds and the hounds." 

The hero of this melodrama set to music is, of course, 
the noble wolf, and no one respects the tawny reddish ani- 
mal more than Earl Needham. "He is the galliest critter 
and the smartest critter you ever seen, and it takes a mighty 
smart hound dog to keep up with him." says Needham, 
who speaks in a wondrously clear and simple Texas twang 
that would have gladdened the cars of George Bernard 
Shaw. "You could live on a acre of land with a woll family 
for years and years and you'd never even know they was 
there." One reason is that the wolf does not hunt near his 
den. lest he give away the whereabouts of his defenseless 


pups. Says Needham: "Sometimes I'll gel a call from some 
rancher that wolves is chewing up his turkeys or his sheep, 
and will I come out with my hounds and catch him. First 
thing 1 do is I don't even bother looking for the wolf w ilhin 
three, four miles of that ranch. If a wolf is killing on a 
ranch, that moans his den is nowheres near.” 

At one point, several red wolves got it into their heads 
that when Needham loaded his hunting dogs into his truck 
and drove off into the night the safest place to be was t ight 
there at the camp house, the Jumping-off spot. "I'd come 
back from huntin' all night, without a sign of any wolf, 
and my dogs'd be all whupped out, and we d find wolf 
tracks all around the camp house. While wc was off huntin' 
'em. them scouns was back there tryjn' to dig under the 
fence and gel the dogs' dinner." 

Professional federal trappers find the red wolf so canny 
that they sometimes have to resort to complex doublethink 
to kill particularly experienced specimens. Clone arc the 
days when the simple No. 4 trap could be trusted to do the 
job directly. For some reason unknown to the federals. 
red wolves will sniff out a baited trap and dig it up. like 
sappers. Or they let the trap alone and make scratch marks 
all around it, as though to point out the danger to less in- 
telligent wolves. "How wc catch some of them is to set a 
trap in front of a trap," says Hinton Bridgewater of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. "Wc .set one trap and let it 
slay there for weeks, in the rain and the sun and everything, 
till il I'leeomcsa \cry natural trap. Wc don't bail it and you 
can't even tell it's there. Then wc go in and make a perfect- 
ly obvious SCI with another trap a few feet away, and now 
the wolf will conic in and scratch around the new trap, and 
he gets caught in the old one, But some of them arc even 
too smart for that trick. Wouldn't surprise me if someday 
we'll need a trap in front of a trap in front of a trap. You've 
got to keep thinking where red wolves arc concerned." 
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It is this adaptabilily. this extrasensory survival instinct, 
that makes the red wolf so formidable a guarry. Even when 
40 or 50 hounds Jump a wolf, the odds remain strongly in 
the wolf's favor. ''Some people say the dogs has the same 
chance the wolf has." says Needham, ■'hui experience has 
showed that's Just not true." The wolves will sometimes 
relay the dogs. With the pack in hot pursuit, a second wolf 
will cut across the trail and take the whole pack of hounds 
with him. After an hour or so at a 15- to 20-milc-an-hour 
pace, the second wolf will hand the pack back lo the lirsi 
wolf, now well rested. After four or live hours of this, the 
hounds will be so exhausted that they will lose all chance of 
makinga kill. Sometimes three or four wolves will separate 
a hound from the pack and make a kill of their own. first 
nipping the dog’s hamstring to immobilize him and then 
applying the coup to the dog's throat. 

,A smart wolf will run straight for a hole in a barbed-wire 
fence in the dead of night; the hounds will come caterwaul- 
ing up. slam into the barbed wire, then waste time trying 
to find the hole. In the meantime, the wolf has come back 
through the fence via another hole. Wolves even have 
learned lo run along the highway, a most unnatural place 
for so wild an animal. The pavement does not hold scent 
as well as brush, and auto fumes make it hard for the 
hounds to pick up what little scent there is. Wolves will 
run through herds of cattle, confusing the issue still more, 
or take a shortcut through a backyard, mixing scents with 
the local watchdogs. 

T o the eternal consternation of those who like to order 
nature into lists of good animals and bad, the red wolf 
is impossible to pigeonhole, a living organism as full of con- 
Hicting and apparently contradictory impulses as the most 
neurotic business executive who ever got off the train at 
Burlingame or Kenilworth. For one thing, the murderous 
wolf is one of nature's noblest family men. Wolves mate 
for life and den in old armadillo holes, or in stmdsionc or 
limestone bluffs, stumps of trees, even in abandoned beaver 
dams. During the daytime the mother stays with the w helps 
while the father allcrnuicly snooze*^ and watches for danger 
from the nearest hilltop vantage point. At night the fam- 
ily hunts. At first, when the pups are small, mother and fa- 
ther make kills, stuff themselves to the ears w ith fresh meal, 
then return and disgorge it in neat piles for the whelps, 
flunters once found 150 pounds of such slightly used beef 
at a den in southern California. When the young arc a few 
months old. the parents take them out for hunting lessons, 
teaching them how to bring down small game, one pup go- 
ing for the neck, the other for the hind legs. For two or three 
years, until full-grown, the young wolves hunt with their 
parents. The family that preys together stays together. 

Our human woman-chasing wolves come well by ihcir 
names. The male wolf has an exceptionally strong sex drive, 
and before his lifetime mate has arrived on the scene, he will 
sometimes go prospecting among the young ladies of the 


nearest domestic canine community. In Red River C ounty 
in northeast Texas the offspring of one of these clandestine 
trysts had all the physical characteristics of a wolf but the 
head of a bulldog. Wolves have been known to break into 
shacks housing female dogs in heat, spend long happy hours 
under the Texas moon and leave their female friends with 
gaudy, purple memories. Earl Needham knows a man who 
mated a wolf with a black and tan. a hound dedicated with 
every fibre of its being to the slaughter of wolves. The olT- 
spring was a house divided. ’’He didn't know whether lo 
hunt himself." says Needham, "or hunt /tiiiisc//'.'" 

Needham's own wolf dogs come in all shapes and sizes, 
for the test of a wolf dog is not his pedigree but whether, 
when the issue isjoined. the hound will tangle willingly with 
the slashing teeth of a wolf. As Needham puts it. "Some 
hunters won't use anything but a registered dog; the pedi- 
gree got to be three feet long. But that paper don't run that 
wolf. Trial and error is what you use till you got the right 
dog. I've used all kinds of hounds: Walkers. Julys, blue 
licks, Triggs. black and tans. Goodmans and what wc call 
■potliekers,' mixed breeds. They cost me about SI 50 apiece, 
and if I get one good dog out of every coupla dozen I buy 
I figure I'm lucky," 

Wolf dogs are trained and treated like scholarship ath- 
letes at UCLA. Needham's ow n pack runs from 1 5 dogs up; 
the number is always changing, because hounds are killed 
by wolves and new dogs are brought in and others die when 
they gel to be about 6, old age for a working wolf hound, 
Needham has no stomach for training his own dogs: he has 
found the necessary techniques too offensive to his own 
gentle nature. "The way they train dogs to light wolves." he 
says, "is they'll catch coyotes in traps and they’ll tie the co- 
yotes' mouths, w hich is cruel, and I 've never been able lo do 
anything like that in my life. Then they'll turn the coyote 
loose and let the young dogs catch him and kill him. When 
the dogs learn how to do that, they'll let one coyote go with- 
out his mouth being tied, and then the dogs'll learn a little 
more. They get some of those hounds so highly trained 
they'll tear through a screened wire so they can get at a 
wolf." 

After a dog has learned how to hunt wolves, he must be 
kept in shape, like any other athlete, and the only way to 
keep him in shape is to keep him running wolves. "It's like 
trainin’ a fighter to fight." says Needham. "You got to 
have those dogs hard as arn to catch wolves, So you got to 
hunt 'em. They won't exercise, and if you don't hunt 'em 
for a few weeks they get fat and sloppy and short in the 
wind." The discerning reader already vvill have noted a 
strong similarity between wolf hounds and baseball pitch- 
ers. in matters other than appearance. Both can function like 
machines so long as they keep in motion, but as soon as 
they Slop for any appreciable length of time they stiffen up 
and become useless. Fay Autry, a county commissioner in 
cast Texas, learned this the painful way and is still paying a 
stiff price in smart remarks by his friends. Autry's dogs had 
spent four hours catching a wolf and working it over, and 
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now ihtf animal was presumed dead. Autry had roped the 
wolf and dragged it out of the brush when he noticed that 
one of his dogs was lagging behind as though injured. He 
let go of the wolf to administer to the dog. and when he 
turned around the “dead" wolf was gone. Not one of the 
dogs in the pack had deigned to give chase. "They were so 
tired and sore," said the rueful Autry, "that they wouldn't 
even look for the trail." Needham had a similar experience. 
A wolf, certified dead by a coroner's Jury of wolf hunters, 
was pitched over a barbed-wire fence toward Needham. 
“That wolf came dow n on his four feet and took right off 
into the cedar brush." Needham recalls. “Lucky I had one 
big old dog left with enough energy to go catch him again. 
The rest of my hounds had cooled out." 

Also like major league pitchers, wolfhounds are expect- 
ed to perform as specialists, not as all-round stars. Their job 
is to find, chase and kill wolves, and nothing else but wolves. 
And if their attention wanders off to other forms of wild- 
life. they are sent back to the minors. To chase anything but 
wolves is called "trashing." anda dog that “trashes" is sub- 
jected to stiff punishment. “A lot of hunters will whup the 
whey out of a dog that trashes." says Needham, “and I've 
even known ’em to shoot their own dogs in the tail with a 
light load of No. 7 shot from a .410. It's like a sharp spray, 
but the noise scares ’em. and pretty soon they learn that 
they’re gonna get hurt if they open on anything but a wolf 
trail." 

As if the poor hound dog doesn't have enough problems, 
he is expected to follow a code of ethics as strict and in- 
flexible as the rules for admission to the Junior League. 
“Silent trailing." for example, is a major breach of the 
code. A silent trailer will jump a wolf track and go off in 
quiet pursuit, single-o, leaving the pack far behind. If he 
catches up to the wolf, he won’t be able to make the kill 
alone and may well pay the supreme penalty for his rash- 
ness. The propicr behavior for a dog that cuts a wolf's trail 
is to bark bloody murder, thus bringing the w hole pack into 
the chase and improving the odds. The converse of the silent 
trailer is the dog that begins barking just for the sheer dizzy 
joy of being out in the country of a pleasant evening. "We 
call this kind of dog a babbler.” says Needham. “He shoots 
off his mouth for nothin’ and drags the whole rest of the 
pack with him.'’ 

Bui the ultimate offense against the code of the hunt is 
the dog that gets too smart, the so-called “cutting dog." 
■'He’ll chase that wolf with the rest of the pack for a while." 
says Needham, “till he figures out the pattern the wolf's 
runnin' in. Wolves usually run in circles, five or six miles 
around, and they keep passin' the same checkpoints over 
and over again during the race. Now this smart dog'll dope 
this out. and he’ll find a spot where the wolf is crossin’ and 
lay there waitin’ for him, and when that wolf comes by the 
dog’ll take out after him ahead of the pack. Now we con- 
sider that downright unfair. We try to make the race equal 
to all the dogs, and this cutiin’ dog is cheatin’ because he’s 
not makiiT the whole race. So we gel rid of him.” 


Wolf hunters can tell exactly what’s going on during a 
hunt by the sounds made by their dogs, by what they call 
the dog's “mouth." “We got alt kinds." Needham says, 
"and you just have to learn to tell 'eni apart, one by one. 
Wegot dogs that on a cold trail they may be baw lin’, wailin’ 
and squallin'. Then they get on up there close to that wolf 
and they’ll begin to chop a little bit, shorter barks. They’re 
changin' their mouth now-, and you can tell from this how 
thingsaregoin’. Course, there’s different mouth dogs- some 
of them are squallin' mouth dogs till they start runnin'. but 
a squallin' mouth dog don't usually give as much mouth 
when he starts to runnin’ a wolf. There’s chop mouth, 
coarse mouth, line mouth, horn mouth that sounds like a 
horn, and baw lin’ dogs. We got a dog that's a goose-mouth 
dog and another one is a turkey-mouth dog: talk, talk. talk, 
talk, like a old turkey gobbler. We got dogs with high 
screamin’ mouths that gives a lot of mouth, very loud, and 
they scare a wolf and make ’em move out and tire ihcir- 
selves. When my dogs take out after a wolf. I can tell each 
dog and what he's doing and what his mouth means. You 
get to know 'em. It’s just like you listenin' to a crowd of 
people and you can recognize different voices." 

The mise en scene of this vigorous listening activity is 
about an hour's drive, at presidential speed, westward out 
of Houston. Flatonia lies at a point where the arid sections 
of south Texas, the blacklands of cast Te.xas and the gently 
rolling sand-and-clay hills of north central Texas all come 
together. Most of this land is barren, inimical to life, and 
yet certain forms of flora and fauna brazen it out; post 
oaks, mesquitc, cactus, bobcats, roadrunners. wolf hunters. 
Once longhorn cattle roamed free here, but then the long- 
horns died away and the country was chopped into small, 
harshly demanding farms. During the Depression people 
began leaving for the big cities; the trend has never stopped, 
and now hundreds of these submarginal farms have been 
abandoned and turned back into range for the kind of cat- 
tle Earl Needham raises and sells; “hoopies," mixed breeds, 
scrawny animals of the second rank. One comes across 
deserted homes rotting into the ground, old dipping vats 
rusting away, bare spots in the woods where a pot and a 
patterned stand of oaks and a cistern are all that remain 
of a homestead. Here and there an elderly couple will be 
hanging on. running out their strings on social security and 
occasionally calling on Earl Needham to catch a wolf that 
has been chewing on their chickens and turkeys and lambs. 

With homo sapiens slow ly vanishing from the landscape, 
wildlife has moved back in. Wildcats and gophers abound, 
blackbirds blot out the sun in flights of tens of thousands, 
roadrunners and larks and hawks wheel about. The arma- 
dillo. once a rare sight, considers the area around Flatonia 
to be his Levittown and provides the wolf w'ith a steady 
staple of diet. Sometimes hunters will find as many as 50 va- 
cant armadillo shells around wolf dens. But few men share 
the wolf’s enthusiasm for the flavor of the “poverty pig." 
Says Hunter Bill Stuffing: “We barbecued a armadiller 
once, but it was a old one and the longer I chewed it the 
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bigger it got. I threw it away." On wolf hunts at night one 
secs armadillos gnawing away at roots in the fields: they 
look like miniature knights of yore all dressed for the lists 
but. unlike knights, they are easily frightened. Sometimes 
their first reaction to danger is a jump straight up in the air. 
right out of the Terrytoons, followed by a 50-yard dash 
that would do credit to Bob Hayes. 

A n east Texas wolf hunt in this bizarre setting will bc- 
L gin. like as not, at Needham's camp house, a ram- 
shackle structure outside of town, where ail the boys and 
their individual packs of hounds will convene around dusk. 
While the dogs wail nervously in the pens outside, the hunt- 
ers stoke up on wolf hunters' stew, coffee and badinage. 
Wolf hunters' stew is a thick, bubbling mixture of potatoes, 
carrots, celery, meat, corn, onions, black pepper and ■'chili 
paicens." which are tiny wild peppers that may someday find 
their proper niche in industry, replacing such relatively mild 
substances as pyrosulphuric acid and sodium hydroxide. A 
hunter who has lined his stomach with chili pa teens ("Don't 
ask me how to spell pateens," says Cook Lester Gosch. "I 
don't think it's ever been spelt") need never fear the cold 
on the range. "He may be freezin' to death,” says Need- 
ham. •'but he won't know it.” Also useful is the gallon pot 
of coffee that is made first at the camp house and then trun- 
dled all night from camptirc to campfire by the hunters. 
"A wolf hunt runs on coffee." explains Bill Stulting. "We 



heat it and reheat it. and by morning we have to chew it." 

The long dinner in the camp house is as much a part of 
the hunt as the race itself. The hunters sit around and talk 
in the traditional manner of men without women, trading 
intimacies, walking the thin line between hostility and affec- 
tion, and ragging one another now and then to show how 
bold they dare to be with their friendships. 

"I bet you never take a bath.” 

"Never lake a bath'.’ I take three baths a day!” 

"Man. you must be a dirty s.o.b.!" 
hay Autry likes to ride Needham about his hounds. 
"You got dogs lhal'll bay farm girls, I swear!" .^utry siiys, 
while everybody laughs at Needham's feigned discomfort. 

"Them ain't wolf hounds," says Stulting. "Them's arma- 
diller dogs." 

T o any but close friends, these insinuations about the 
dogliness of a man's pack would be fighting words, 
but these men are old hunting ptirtncrs, and no blood is 
drawn. Soon the hour, the wind and the temperature are 
deemed correct, and the hunters file out. load their pickups 
w ith hounds and listen to Commander in Chief Earl Need- 
ham's final words of advice, spoken in a pure Texas idiom: 
"Y'al! go to whar you blowed the sirecn the other night. 
Carl, you know whar you blowed the other night? We goin' 
up to Ernie Bee's and listen. I'm just gonna go back in on 
that hill so if they howl 1 can turn loose on 'em. And y'all'll 
know whar we at if we don't come down oula there now?" 
In a cloud of exhaust fumes the convoy of dog-carrying 
trucks takes off into the black Texas night, and another 
wolf hunt is on. Till dawn it continues, like a battle, with 
Needham deploying his troops, reassembling his dogs, send- 
ing his hunters far up backcountry roads to sound their 
"sireeiis"and occasionally joining them all around a camp- 
fire. there to chew some coffee and some fat. Observing this 
frustrating night, when not a wolf is heard or seen but only 
miles and miles of wolf tracks that might have been made 
by phantoms, an outsider gets the impression that the pros- 
(Tcct of executing a wild animal is just a peg to hang the eve- 
ning on. a Texas way of staying up all night w ith the boys 
and getting away with it. 

Soon the excuse may be gone. Civilization, that implaca- 
ble enemy of hunter and hunted alike, is approaching Ela- 
lonia: a freeway is inching across from San Antonio to 
1 louston. and Earl Needham reckons that it will pass "right 
behind my dog pen." Nothing would kill wolf hunting fast- 
er than an uncrossablc modern turnpike. Earl talked to the 
authorities about this encroachment on his constitutional 
right to foray all over the country in search of the red wolf, 
"and I told them they're agonna have to build them a un- 
derpass for my dogs to run." Then, w ith the look of a stub- 
born old Texan digging in for a long range war. Needham 
added: "Yes sir. that's all they are to it!" With his code of 
ethics, his faithful hound dogs and his chili pulccns all go- 
ing for him, Needham would seem to be the favorite, end 
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AH Aboard, 
Thermals 
Going Up 

At the U.S. soaring championships 
a famed cartoonist learned some 
new ways to fly a tired old airplane 

by BILL MAULDIN 

O urs is ihe only real form ■of sporting 
aviation in the ^^or!d today. "calmK 
states a brochure of The Soaring SiKiciy 
of America. Inc. Members of the Society 
point out that soaring is to powered 
night what sailing is to motorboating, 
the difference being between outsmarting 
the elements — using their own strength 
against them in a sort of meteorological 
jujitsu — and simply battering your way 
through them in a welter of exhaust 
fumes. 

"If you want more vy\ td sy mbolism.” 
says Richard Miller, a West Coast sail- 
plane addict whose friend and fellow 
Californian. Paul Bikle. holds the world's 
soaring altitude record of 4f),267 feet, 
"you could say it is the difference be- 
tween winning over a dame with delicate 
fiattcry or with a sock full of sand." 

Hoping to learn more about all this. I 
set out on a recent Triday in my vintage 
Bonan/'a. »\hieh develops 225 raging hp 
on takeoff and perhaps half that at 
cruise, thereby delivering what must be 
icciimcally called powered flight, and 
headed for McCook. Neb. in the rolling 
country halfway between Omaha and 
Octxver. where the National Soaring 
Championships were in their fourth day. 

I was a hoi. bouncy, stomach-w renching 
t ip across the Central I’lains, and half- 
way there I spent time nervously probing 
for a passage through a stalled line of 
thunderstorms perpendicular to my 
route, finally being forced lo detour .101) 
miles around them, so that the shadows 


were long by the time I arrived af the 
contest .site, an (dd B-2y base northwest 
of McCook- 

"1 suppose this sort of weather is just 
great for soaring purposes," I said to the 
contest director. Major td Butts Jr., of 
Twin t ails. Idaho as I massaged the 
kinks out of my spinal column against 
a corrugated hangar door. 

"Weak near the ground but line 
aloft." he said. "Upper winds SSE at 
22 knots, thermal height to 13.000, 
cloud bases 11.000, surface 100°. Not 
bad. V\c sent 'em out on a IVcc-dislance 
task today." 

He explained that there are three ob- 
jectives. or "tasks." in a championship 
meet: speed along a predetermined 
course, speed and distance, also on a 
course, and free distance, in which the 


pilot is completely on his own as to di- 
rection. the idea being simply to land 
farther from the starling point than any- 
body else. Kaeh morning Butts and the 
two meteorologists attending the con- 
test. fed Lange and Charles Chapell. 
huddled in deep secrecy w ilh their charts 
and instrument readings and decided 
which task would be best served by cur- 
rent conditions. 

Shortly after noon. A1 out of a held of 
4S sailplanes had been towed aloft and 
cut loose by a hard-working gaggle of 
Suporcubs and Cessnas, and by the time 
I arrived they were scattered over three 
states, most of them hav ing landed, but 
some still flying. Ultimately, A. J, Smith, 
of Tecumsch. Mich., the 1961 national 
champion and leader so far in this meet, 
covered 282.5 miles in his V-tailcd Sisu 
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Black Horse Pike at Route 40 
(Atlantic City Expressway Exit 14) 


I'or the day's outstanding performance. 

When anybody goes over 200 miles 
in a tVce-distance task, everybody knocks 
off competition for the nest 24 hours. 
T/te reason for (he mun<iiiiory resf period 
is to allow the ground crews with their 
trailers time to deploy all over the land- 
scape. kKate their respective birds, pull 
their wings off and bring them back. 
Nowadays, i was told, recovery is made 
somewhat easier by the fact that most 
planes and crews are equipped with two- 
way \ HF radios, which gel the crews 
started off in the right direction, and. 
with luck, they can pace their man and 
stay in touch with him. 

All through the night and most of the 
nest day. trailers kept rumbling onto 
the base with their precious planes and 
their red-eyed, dusty-faced crews, who 
were having the time of their lives. 

Paul Schwei/er of the Elmira. N.’v, 
family that is to .American soaring about 
what I’iper. Beech and Cessna combined 
are to powered (light, and a master of the 
soft sell, was spending his day of rest 
M^rrig people up in one of bis new fwu- 
placc SGS 2-32s, I hung around until 
he offered me a ride. It was easily the 
biggest kick of my Hying carver. 1 had 
never Ix’cn near a sailplane before and 
was used to Hying with a wheel instead 
of a slick; nevertheless, the old maestro 
stuck me into the front seat, where the 
view from ihe bubble canopy is some- 
thing like that from a Century series jet 
lighter, and when the low plane had got- 
ten us six feet off the runway, he told me 
the controls were mine. His only admoni- 
tion was to stay above the plane's prop 
wash and to keep the rope taut. 

Now. how does one keep a tow rope 
taut? \\ hen 1 saw a little slack develop. 

I nosed up. Sailplanes. I learned, arc sen- 
sitive. My nose-up became a small zoom, 
and to my horror I saw that I had caused 
the tow plane's tail to jerk up. This point- 
ed his nose toward the ground. I quickly 
Jove to smitch his cuH buck <Jow n w/ierv 
it belonged. The rope sagged; the low- 
plane. momentarily relieved of its load, 
leaped ahead in a great. Joyous bound, 
then was brought up shuddering at the 
end of the line like a tish hooked in the 
tail. It dawned upon me that I had more 
positive control over the plane ahead 
than its pilot. Poor devil. 

In a senes of Jerks and snaps we got 
up to around 2.000 feel, whereupon the 
towplane waggled its wings. Paul told 
me this was the signal to pull the red 
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knob on the instrument panel that re- 
leased us from the rope. The mother 
plane shook its tail feathers in a relieved 
sort of way and headed for home with 
i(s rope iruiliny: heitirid. 

The Hrst thing that liils you is the .si- 
lence. which is deepened rather than in- 
terrupted by the whisper of wind around 
the canopy, and the occasional "oil-can- 
ning” (from the identical sound made by 
a container of .3-ln-l when you squinch 
its sides) of the long, graceful metal wings 
flexing in the summer turbulence. The 
next thing you notice is the quality of 
the turbulence itself. In powered flight 
it is a vicious hammer heating at you. 
In a sailplane it is a friend trying to lift 
you. Now you're using nature's forces, 
not fighting them. 

I'm afraid I didn't use them very welt. 
With beginner's luck, I stumbled into 
the only really good thermal for miles 
around. Then there was a little bumpi- 
ness. and our rate of ascent slowed. 

"Don't lose it! Circle in it!" Paul is a 
quiet man. but tlicre was an urgency in 
Ins v<ifi.x.’. ‘Bend it right uround! Ther- 
mals will always throw you out if you let 
them.'' 

My trouble is lhal 1 am a very sedate 
airplane driver, having had more than 
my share of rides in the past with hot- 
rock pilots. I rolled the Sehwcizcr into 
perhaps 20'. when what we needed was 
more like 45’ or 50^. and in no time at 
all we were thrown completely out of 
our magic column of rising air and were 
floundering around like everyone else. 

"Come on." Paul coaxed from the 
back seal. "Vou can find it again." 

By golly, I did. and this time 1 turned 
the beautiful bird over on its wing lip 
with a fine sense of derring-do. applied 
a bit of back pressure on the slick and 
waited for the resultant G-foree to pin 
me geniiv down into the seat. Instead, 
there was a sickening feeling of sliding 
sideways, I looked at the little skid-and- 
s/ip bah on the pane/ and saw that / had 
almost hurled it out of its curved glass 
lube. 

"Sailplanes." said the patient voice 
from behind, "arc very responsive to co- 
ordination." What a tactful way to tell 
a pilot he's forgotten how to use his rud- 
der pedals! The average-powered plane 
today handles so nicely with ailerons 
alone that you get into the habit of tool- 
ing along with your feet on the floor. As 
I slopped around, the thermal threw us 
out again; once again we found it. We 



sailed evhilaratingly on up a mile or so 
high iiUo the clear Nebraska sk>, until the 
climb needle lold us we bad reached the 
top lloor of this particular ride. 

Wings level again, ue started gliding 
back toward the base. Under no-lifi. no- 
windcondiiions the average sailplane can 
traverse more than six miles for everv 
thousand feet of altitude. Paul took the 
controls as we entered the airport land- 
ing paliern. I used to think that soar- 
ing must involve some continual anxielv 
about where you're going to land. Now. 
as Paul gcntlv and graecruliy touched 
down. 1 discovered that >ou really don't 
worry at all. 

Sunday, the fifth contest dav. started 
With a pilots' briefing at 9:30 a.m. The 
day's task was a speed run to Obcrlin. 
Kans., 33*4 miles south, and back. The 
thermometer was on its way to 108'. 
vvhich should have produced tine ther- 
mals. but there was a temperaiiire inver- 
sion at 6.500 feet that kept the skies clear 
and weakened the lift considerablv . A 
nice day for a power pilot, with little 
turbulence. In fact, this was the condi- 
tion more often than not throughout the 
meet, which meant that the planes with 
the lightest wing loadings and lowest 
sink ratios, such as the German Ka-6s, 
which are noted for .stav ing up on a pulT 
of cigarette smoke, made out verv well 
indeed. 1 was lold that the sortofweatli- 
cr prevailing at McCook during the meet 
brings in an appreciable element of luck. 
Since the thermals which do exist are not 
capped by the usual telltale cumulus 
pull's. The result is that even before they 
have released themselves from the tow- 
plane the lift-hungry pilots start anxious- 
l\ sc.inning the sky. and when ihev spot 
a bu--ard. a hawk or another sailplane 
spir.iling happily upward, they converge 
upon nim like charter tishing boats when 
a c li.Mguc has made a strike. 

')n this blistering Sunday there was a 
th-rmal rising from the shinv. white, 
concrete airport ramp, and at one lime 
I counted 1 5 planes chasing each other's 
t.'.ils in a cvlindrical formation that 
couldn't have been more than 300 feel 
in diameter and 200 feel in height. 1 he 
lowest craft was perhaps 1.200 feci high. 

It was one of the most beautiful and 
graceful sights I've ever seen, marred 
only by woiuler tluil they didn't collide, 
Since their wing.s were almost overlap- 
ping. The only rule in this intensely eom- 
petiiive game of thermal-swiping seems 
to be that everybody has to circle in the 
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same direction as the guy who found it 
(irst. (On the following Wednesday a 
pair of wings finally did overlap, in the 
only accident of the meet. John Bierens. 
of Dearborn. Mich, sliced four feet from 
the left w-ing tip of a Skylark 4. flown by 
Gilco Gianelloni of New York City, 
w ith the leading edge of his Ka-6”s right 
wing while they were "thcrmaling” in 
a tight right-hand spiral at 4.000 feet 
above the ground. Both landed safely.) 

I sjsent some time on the starting ramp 
for Sunday's event, staying under the 
meager shade of the contestants' wings 
as much as possible. Keeping the pilots 
cool while they waited in their tiny cock- 
pits under the blazing sun was a real 
problem for the crews. Here and there a 
devoted wife would hold an umbrella 
over her tiger with one hand and feed 
him iced tea with the other. The tight- 
fitting plexiglass canopies, which are aer- 
odynamic necessities, were kept off un- 
til the last possible moment before 
launch, then quickly clapped on and 
their edges sealed with plastic tape for 
the last bit of smoothness. Of course, 
the temperature inside would skyrocket 
instantly, and during the few seconds 
before his speed would get up and his 
ventilators would start working you 
could see the flush start climbing a pi- 
lot's neck and face like fluid in a ther- 
mometer. I saw several take ofT with 
plastic tubes, leading to various cool- 
ants slashed around the cockpit, firm- 
ly clenched between their teeth as if 
they meant to keep them there for the 
duration. 

Eventually I found myself taking 


shelter under the wing of N6390X, a 
lovely Sisu-1.\. Seven of these expensive, 
elegant, little sailplanes have been built 
by Arlington Aircraft of Greenville, 
S.C. Six were at the meet, and they are 
considered the highcsl-performance pro- 
duction soaring planes in the world. 
Standing beside this aerial dreamboat 
was an even prettier woman, tenderly 
wrapping a cold, wet towel around the 
head and jowls of her husband, Gleb 
Derujinsky, a New York fashion pho- 
tographer. (That gives a hint of the 
broad spectrum of people addicted to 
soaring. The six members of the Nebras- 
ka Soaring Association, which hosted 
this meet, are Leonard Boyd, a plumb- 
ing and healing contractor: Don Mor- 
gan. a physician; Bruce Snyder, an or- 
thodontist; Milt Johnson, a railroad en- 
gineer; John Herrmann, a mortician; and 
John Altbcrg. a pharmacist.) 

Farewall, up and away 

"By. by, dear.” said Ruth Derujinsky. 
clapping a sombrero over Gleb's towel- 
swathed head and setting the canopy in 
place to be secured by Harvey Greelc, 
theircrew chief, and Peter Van Dyk Berg, 
a teen-age friend of the Derujinskys. who 
had come along from the East with a 
friend, Rick Calhoun, to work in the 
crew. Rick had disappeared in the di- 
rection of the soft-drink stand, and 1 
took his place. We waited until Gleb had 
completed his launch and made his ofli- 
cial start by passing through the timing 
"gate." a sort of imaginary but strictly 
observed rectangle almost a mile wide 
and 3.(X)0 feet high (1 had learned that 


the higher you pass through the better 
your start will be), then we all piled 
into the chase car with a radio antenna 
sticking out of the roof, a tub of iced 
pop and beer in the trunk and the emp- 
ty 28-fool trailer behind, and roared 
off in a cloud of sand for the main high- 
way to the south. Gleb's objective was 
to fly directly to Obcriin. doing what- 
ever circling and ihermaling was neces- 
sary to stay aloft, and return to the base 
in as little time as possible. If he should 
have to come down en route, our objec- 
tive was to pick him up. 

"The ideal recovery." Siiid Harvey 
Grcele. who was driving, "is to know 
your man and his plane so well that when 
the hast puff of lift has expired and he 
has to set it down in somebody's south 
40. he finds you there waiting for him." 

With four dozen planes in the air. all 
on one VHP channel, the chatter was 
constant and sometimes hilarious. Also, 
it could be deceptive. Like sailing, it at- 
tracts highly skilled and competitive 
people, and soarers. like sailors, are as 
cutthroat underway as they are clubby 
ashore. Rule: never believe what comes 
over a rival's radio. The man nipping at 
your heels might sadly tell his crew to 
get ready to pick him up at such-and- 
such an intersection. You relax, and after 
a while he shoots past 2,0(X) feet above, 
nose dow n and headed for the finish linc. 
Only the ground crews themselves seem 
to know when their own pilots are se- 
rious and when they're hollering wolf. 

■■I'm three miles south of McCook 
right over the highway. Good strong lift 
here, fellas." one pilot called. Sardonic 
chortles were heard over the radio. 

"That means we’ll pass him in a hay- 
field." Ruth predicted, and sure enough, 
wc did. 

"This is 90 X ray," Gleb's voice called 
as wc passed through Cedar Bluffs, half- 
way between McCook and Obcriin, 

"Go ahead, 90 X ray," Ruth answered. 

'TmturningoverObcrlinal 7.000 feet 
and still climbing." 

Ruth and Harvey let out a war whoop. 
By the time we got the car and trailer 
turned aroundGlebhad streaked over us, 
homebound at 9,000 feet. Not only was 
he a cinch to make it back, but he was 
pretty sure to be running in the money. 

As we headed back for the base at a 
more leisurely pace (our outbound speed 
had been around 70 mph ). wc continued 
monitoring the radio. Not everybody 
was doing so well. One pilot kept telling 
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his crew he was alinost down, and would 
gi\c them [he Joaition. then he’d gei a 
hopeful liltle puff of lift and try to get 
back into the race, I ive minutes later, 
he’d be giving them a new .spot at which 
to pick him up. After this had been re- 
peated three iinie.s. one of the long- 
suffering crew announced over the radio. 
••\\e'ro passing a store. V\e're going to 
stiTp for a quick beer " 

■’Negative K’cr! Negative beer!" the 
pilot exploded. ’’You stay with me. you 
hear?" 

•As our jubilant little crew pulled onto 
the air base somebody told us Cileb was 
going to place second for the event, hav- 
ing been beaten slightly by A. .1. Smith, 
also a Sisu pilot, who had led three of 
ihc four days so lar. This turned out to 
be optimistic, (.ileb was eighth in the 
Oberlin speed run. (Also, it was Smith's 
ncM-lo-last day in the lead. Dick John- 
son. the six-time champion, squeaked by 
to win the meet, while Smith dropped to 
third place. Gleb's I'lnal standing in the 
meet was Ihlh.i 

Thinking he was No. 2. we hurried up 
to congratulate our man. arriving on the 
ramp in time to see him skimming off the 
ground on a fresh tow. Grccle whipped 
the car around, and once again v»c 
dragged the trailer off in a great cloud 
of din. heading south. 

' Maybe he doesn't believe he did as 
well as they told us." Ruth said. "but. 
in any case, it won't jeopardise bis score 
to try again for iTCtter tune, ^'ou can al- 
ways pick your best score out of any 
number of tries before nightfall." 

Outbound this time, we began to pass 
sailplanes resting in fields on both sides 
of the road. Some had come down on 
their first try; others had been simply 
trying, like Gleb, to do Isetter. Ihesc 
landings invariably created great interest 
on the part of passing motorists, who 
usually assumed they were w itnessing the 
forced landing of a conventional air- 
plane. and were anxious to help the 
stricken airmen, 

fhere seems to be a perennial story in 
soaring circles about the pilot who lands 
in a pasture an liour or so ahead of his 
crevi. and removes the wings and lad by 
himself to occupy his time and facilitate 
recvivery, Just as he completes the dis- 
mantling, the laiulow ner makes the scene, 
shakes Ins head, and says. "Good l.ord. 
man. you were lucky to walk away from 
that one.” 

This time our boy. Gleh, didn't make 
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il. As we were passing south through 
Cedar BlulTs, he told us over the radio 
that he was landing in a huyticid live 
miles north of Obcriin. He gave us an 
exact description of the barn and cross- 
roads he was using as a fix. f'racturing 
a couple of speed limits, we made all 
haste to the spot. No Gleb. We stopped, 
Itad a beer, and noted that the car was 
boiling. 

■■'I'ou know." s;iid Ruth. "Gleb al- 
ways was a casual navigator, I’ll bet he's 
five miles north of Cedar HliifTs instead 
of Obcriin." 

Harvey seemed to remember a barn 
and crossroads at that location, so we 
tore back that way. 

"90 X ray. 90 X ray. are you still in 
the air. by any chance?" Ruth asked the 
microphone. 

"Of course Tm still in the air." her 
husband snarled back, loud and clear. 
"Where have you been?" 

"Never mind us." she said sweetly, 
"just say again where you are." 

"Why. I'm five miles south of Cedar 
BlulFs. where 1 said. There's a barn and 
a crossroads . . . ." 


"We're on our way. 90 X ray." 

Wc got there and thought we saw him 
circling above, but it was someone else. 

"This is 90 X ray. Hurry up. will you? 
I'm almost down, and I don't see you. 
There's a barn and ..." He must have 
dropped behind a hill, cutting off his 
transmission. 

We found him in a stubble field just 
nonh of Cedar Bluffs, puffing on a cigar 
and chatting with a pair of amiable old 
gentlemen in Bermuda shorts who had 
stopped by the roadside and come to 
rescue him. Gleb was clearly disappointed 
in his crew. He had done every thing but 
send up flares to help us find him. hadn't 
he? beer made him feci better, then 
we all pitched in. took the Sisu apart, 
stowed il and drove back to the base, 
with the car still simmering furiously 
and the temperature needle headed for 
the peg. Gleb couldn't have eared less. 
A yachting type to the core, he would 
have strangled anybody who put a 
scratch on his hull, but gasoline engines 
no longer interested him. 

Flying home a couple of days later be- 
hind my own engine. I discovered that a 


subtle thing had happened to me. The 
trip back was just as rough as it had 
been coming out. and the old Bonanza 
was riding like an old Buick. converting 
bumps into soggy swoops and yaws. 
Then I hit one of those prairie thermals 
that used to make my palms sweat as 1 
fought it. 1 looked down. The hot air 
was obviously rising from a farm ticld 
directly Ivelovv, The raie-of-climb needle 
oscillated wildly between 500 and 1.500 
feet per minute. Instead of gritting my 
teeth and plowing on through, just for 
the hell of it i rolled into a tight turn. 
With the wings slicing the updraft at 
this new angle, the bucking stopped, the 
engine settled into a mullled. puzzled 
mutter that I'd never quite heard before, 
and 1 found myself magically and 
smoothly going up at a rate that made 
my ears pop. 

Five minutes later and 6.000 feet high- 
er, I took up iny course again. That 
thermal had been worth a couple of 
quarts of gasoline to me. It was a long 
way home, with lots more big bumps, 
and I don't remember ever having had 
so much fun driving an airplane, end 
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Now that you have acquired 
a taste for scotch... 



you are ready for 
HudsonX Bay 



Herculon and Van Heusen go continental 
in carefree, bulky knit cardigans 
with a European flair. In the 507. blend 
with wool, Herculon' polypropylene 
olefin fiber adds superior performance, 
easier care, bulky warmth with lightweight. 
Available in light blue, white, camel, medium 
gray. Only M3.95 for his or hers. At better stores. 



HERCULES tctdcmurk of H«toulet Powder Compenr. WdramKlon.Deliware.for iu olefin Icbef. Hercules mikes the liber. not sweicers. 




Once you’ve taken it out for fun . . . 



J 

you may forget you bought it for work 


Bright idea— our compact Scout for 
your hard-working runabout. 

Easy steering helps you glide 
through congested traffic. Short 
length makes parking spaces bigger. 
Small appetite lets you run it for 
days without running out of gas. 

But comes the weekends, you’ll 
want to forget work and head your 


Scout out where you can unwind. 

Then it’s for going to the club or 
that hidden fishing spot beyond the 
end of the roads. And with the top 
off the Scout and bucket seats in- 
side. it’s for plain fun driving no con- 
vertible or sports car can match. 

It’s all yours for a surprisingly 
modest figure. Prices start at only 


S 1 690.85* for two-wheel drive mod- 
els. (But you’ll probably want an all- 
wheel drive Scout.) 

Find out how far your money still 
goes, at an International Dealer 
or Branch — listed in the Yellow 
Pages, International Harvester Com- 
pany. 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, 


The 


by International IH 



BASEBALLS WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


AMERtCAN LEAGUE Last Junc cocky 
rittht-hander Dean Chance of the Los 
ANtiLLES Angels (4- 1 ) marched into General 
Manager Fred Haney's office and demand- 
ed a raise. Chance was sporting a modest 
5-5 record at the time, as Haney was quick 
to point out. but when Chance indicated he 
w-ould rather light than pitch. Haney upped 
the pitcher's salary to 518,000. Presto! Since 
the raise. Chance has won 12 of 13 games. 
Last week he shut out the Yankees with a 
neat four-hitler, lowering his ERA to l.hl. 
Chance is now easily in range of a 20-win 
season and should he make it, he says he 
will ask for 550,000 nest year. Fred Haney 
is bracing himself. Chance is not the only 
Angel bucking for a raise. The whole pitch- 
ing staff allowed just II runs, and Joe Ad- 
cock hit .417 with three home runs and 
seven RBls. The Angels took two out of 
three from the Yanks, and then they prompt- 
ly turned around and beat haltimore (2-3). 
For the Orioles, all wa.s not well. The pitch- 
ing was generally tight, but only Milt Pap- 
pas, who pitched a 10-strikeout one-hitler, 
and Wally Bunker could win as Baltimore 
hitters produced just eight runs all week. The 
CHiCAtiO White So.x (3-1) took advantage 
of the Orioles' slump to climb within a 
percentage point of first place. Two of the 
Sox wins were shutouts, but the biggest vic- 
tory came on an unusual display of muscle 
when Pete Ward and Bill Skowron hit back- 
to-back homers to beat the Indians in the 
10th inning. Meanwhic, the Ntw vork 
Yankees (3-2) kept creeping back toward 
the top. Except for a slump in their two 
losses to the Angels, the Bombers were 
bombing with 22 runs in the three wins, 
enough to pull them within three games of 
first. Dick Rudatz and Felix Mantilla were 
the whole show for the Boston Red Sox 
(2-3). The Monster received a win and a 
save to figure in both victories, while Man- 


tilla led the offense with a .455 BA and four 
home runs. Harmon Killcbrew was back 
hilling homers for the viiNNr.soiA Twins 
(4-2). He slugged three more and now 
has 45 for the year with a league-leading 
102 RBIs. The Twins' pitchers were good 
loo, throwing three four-hitters and a five- 
hitter on consecutive days. Kansas env’s 
(2-4) Charlie Finley hired an armored truck 
and two guards on motorcycles, filled the 
truck with .300 silver dollars and stationed 
the whole works just beyond the left-field 
fence, waiting for Rocky Colavito to hit his 
300ih home run. Each time Ri>cky came to 
bat. the guards jumped on their cycles, ready 
to roar up to home plate to deliver the loot, 
but by week's end. Rocky was still swinging. 
The CLEVELAND Indians (.3-2) received shut- 
out pitching in two games, but blew a chance 
to move into fifth plaec when they could not 
hold a 5-4 lead in the lOih inning of the 
week's final game. Three-hit shutouts by 
Dave Wickersham and Mickey Lolich pro- 
vided the DETROIT Tigers (2-2) with their 
only wins. The Washington Senators (0-5) 
were an opposing pitchers' delight, failing 
to score in three games and coming up with 
only five runs all week. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE The ST. LOUIS Car- 
dinals (4-2) arc making a belated bid (less 
convincingly than last year) to get into the 
World Series. With red-hot hilling (.279 
team average), the Cards, who almost stole 
the pennant away from the Dodgers in 
1963 with a l9-ror-20 streak in August and 
September, moved up to third place with 
clutch hitters Dick Groat (.375) and Ken 
Boyer (.348) doing the heavy work. Boyer, 
who was the first National Leaguer to drive 
in 100 runs this year, got No. 100 on a 
game-winning, ninth-inning homer which 
pulled the Cards past the Giants, san Fran- 
cisco (3-3) dropped to fourth wnh nary a 


quack out of lame-duck Manager Alvin 
Dark. Dark was not even mildly upset by a 
loss to the Meis and did not bother to force 
a frown when fatigued Willie Mays and in- 
jured Jesus Alou were kniK'ked out of the 
lineup on the same night. The final blow 
to the Giants* pennant hopes may have come 
at week's end in piiilaou rhia (3-2). San 
Francisco held a 3-1 lead going into the 
eighth inning, but the Giants' relief pitching 
could not hold the scrappy Phils. Richie Al- 
len. Frank Thomas, Gus T riandos and John- 
ny Callison came up with hits to win for the 
Phillies. The big blow was Thomas' game- 
tying two-run homer. The wcak-hitting (.192 
team BA) Cincinnati Reds (3-3) were shut 
out twice and needed exceptional pitching 
from Jim Maloney (a l3-s(rikcout three- 
hitter) and Jim O'Toole, who threw a 12- 
inning shutout, to avoid losing more than 
half a game to the Phils. Big Bob Veale re- 
ceived plenty of support to win twice by 
1 0-2 scores as the pittsbiiruh Pirates (3- 1 ) 
finally righted themselves after a two-week 
nose-dive. Tailenders Houston and nfw 
yoRK both won only two of six, but re- 
ceived strong play from veteran casl-olfs. 
The Colts' Don Larsen pitched his first shut- 
out victory since 1959. and Roy McMillan 
sparkled on defense for the Mets. handling 
11 chances flawlessly in one game against 
the Giants, four of them truly spectacular 
plays. The los anoelis Dodgers (3-3) got 
two complete-game victories from Don 
Drysdalc. the only front liner left on the 
staff, but needed five pitchers to eke out 
their only other win. In a three-game series 
with the Reds, the Chicago Cubs (2-3) al- 
lowed just three runs and still lost twice be- 
cause the hitters (.215 BA) could not sup- 
port tight pitching by Ernie Broglie and 
Bob Buhl. The Milwaukee Braves (3-3) 
scored 32 runs, but the pitching was so er- 
ratic they could not halt a skid to sixth. 



RICO CARTV: MOST "HORPV" FELLA 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Milwaukee Outnelder Rico Cany has just one 
ambition: he siinpl) wants to be "hopp)." It 
looks like the 25->car-old Dominieun has ul- 
read) reached his goal, because right now he 
has cserv reason to be the hoppicsi pla)er in 
the National League. Carty came up to the 
Bra\cs this spring uficr switching from boxing 
to baseball and basing four outstanding sea- 
sons in the minors as a catcher and second 
buseman. The Braves were already well supplied 
ul those positions, so .Manager Bobby Bragan 
moved Carty to the outfield. Since his lidding 
was. at best, amusing, Rico sat on the bench, 
waiting for a ticket to Mudvillc. But one day in 
June, Carty got a chance to play and made his 


mark with a two-run homer in his first game. 
He has not slopped hitting since. His fielding, 
thanks to the constant aiicnnons of Manager 
Bragan. has so improved that his adoring fans, 
who congregate in the left-field bleachers, com- 
pare him to Henry Aaron, the king. The com- 
purison is an apt one. Lust week, as Carty hit 
.524, he pulled his season's average up to .327, 
second best in the National League and one 
point better than Aaron -his roommate, bat- 
ting couch and hero. Although not quite as 
powerful as Aaron. Carty has the same kind of 
quick wrists with which to snap his bat. He hits 
all sorts of pitches to all fields — and hard. He 
has already flicked those wrists for 23 doubles 
and 1 6 homers — the kind ofhiiiing which makes 
both Rico and all of Milwaukee very hoppy. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BICYCLING -EOOY Mi'RCK of UclKium won Ihc 
world ;iinJi>:ur road L'liampionvhip in Sallanchvs, 
I r.incc b'* covoriiij ilic twislini! 1 15-iiiilc course m 

4 W 10, lor an asir.igc speed of 24.73 niph. 

BOATING riie New York Yacht Club picked CON- 

5 rH.I.AT ION as (he lYih deicndcr of the Amen- 
ta's Cup, and ihe Rojal I haiiics Yachl Club those 
SOVl Rl.lGN as iSchaUcngcr lot ncsi week's senes 
al Ncwpofl. R.l. ('IV V.Y). 

Wnh his 20-)Car-nld son crevnng for him. DON 
I'DI.f R, a 4l-\cai-old ni.rnufnclurcr of missile pans 
Irom Ncwpori Harbor, Calif., dcl'ealcd defending 
champ JoC Duplin over Duplin's home course olt 
Wimhrop, Ytass.. plus 53 oiher lop Slar skipper*, lo 
"in his lirsi Siar class tsoild litlc. 

MRS. JAM. Pf-GLL siccred a nppy Melges scow 
ihrough a slitf sesen-rate scries on her home vsaicrs 
ol Lake eJeneva, \ki». lo bcji seven oihcr lady 
skippers lor ihe coveted Adams Cup, ihe Nonh 
American women's sailing championship, li was the 
second nine in cighi years (Mai Mrs. Pegcl had won 

BOXING -In Miinii Beach. JOSf TORRES, ihc 
seicnih-ranked middleueighi. lasted ihrough a see- 
saw malch agamvi surprisingly hard-punching Go- 
inep Urcnn.in for a spjii decision. 

GOLF Hurl* HOMF'.RO Bl.ANCAS, Ihc former 
Uiii'crsiiy of Houston goll siar who is now m Ihe 
U.S. Arms, sirokcd a lO-under-par 27H for 72 holes 
O'er Ihe I ort Henning, Cia. course lo win ihc Inier- 
scrvicc Golf Championship. His score lied ihc lour- 
naiueni record. 

HARNESS RACING -Liiile AVRTS look three fal- 
lenng steps al Ihe siart of 1 he Mamhleionun's iwo 
mile heals, bul did not make another false move as 
Driver Johnny Simpson Sr. urged Mrs. fharlollc 

N. Shepp.vrd's J-ycur-old lo a record win in Du 
Quoin, III ('iv /xrve J4l 

HORSE RACING Rriardalc I'arnt's 70SMAH 

O. 3 501. Sammy Roulmciis up. won Ihe 520,2110 
Masketle Handicap al Agoeduci by sm lengths over 
Old Hal and boosted her earnings loi (he scar lo 
S202..16I. 

SOFTBALL l.tNU ( I.ORISTS o( PoriUnd. Ore., 
whieli had lost i ic (inal game of the Wonien's 
World Champion'hip (fasi piiclil three limes in ihc 
p.isl five years lo ihc Raybeslos Brakeiics of Sir.ii- 
lord. Coiin.. tinally won ihe liile by upselling the 
Itrakeiies 1-0 in Orlando, f la. 

SWIMMING During Ihc siv-day Olympic (rials in Ihc 
huge, lOO-mcicr pool in Astoria. Queens, five world 
and seven Amerit.in records weie loppled. • The 
tompeiilitin vv as so lough," said one sv, immer. ‘*ih*il 
Ihc Olympics will be a brce/c." The lougMcsi com- 


pel ilor was l*>-ycar-old ROY SAARI. who swished 
Ihrough ihe l.,50(l-mcicr frecsivie in a world-rccord- 
shaiicring lh-5s.7 (uv p«v.- 5i). Other ouisianding 
pcriormers were CHb I JAST RhMSKI. who broke 
his own world record in ihe 200 -meier bieasisirokc 
wnh ,1 2 2X.2 clocking in a heal, .md THOMPSON 
MANN, who lirsi egujied the world mark of I OO.N 
m Ihe tOO-mcier hacksiroke m a morning heal, and 
m ihe final laiet in ihe day broke ihc record when 
he hrccred through the course in one niinuie Hal. 
In Ihe women's evcnls husky MARILYN RaM- 
liNOrSKY sei .i vsorld record (4 ty.S) in the 4(10- 
meicr frcoslyle final; DONNA do V-\R(JNA low- 
ered ihc 400-mcier mdividiial-medlcv world nine in 
5 14. 'J; and blonde SHARON STOUDER bellcred 
(he hvted mark for (he lUO-nicier biillcrily vvilh a 
1:05.7. allbough she has holier limes pending. 'The 
U.S. Olympic swimming (earn will be. 

Mf N — llXJ-meiCf freestyle: Gary Umar. 21, San 
Jose, Calif; Don Schnllander. 1H, Lake Oswego, 
Ore; Mike Au'Un. 21. Rochesier, NY; Sieve 
ClarL 21, t-ov Alios. Calif, (for relay I. 400-mcier 
I'recviylc: Roy Saari, I*!. El Segundo. C.alif ; Schol- 
taoder; John Nelson, Ifi. Pompano Beach, Ha. 

I .SOO-meier freestyle: Saari; Nelson; B'll Earley, Id. 
Los Angeles. 2rH>-meicr hacksiroke* Ciary Dilley, 14, 
Huniingion, lnd.;Jcd Oraef. 21. Verona, N.J.; Bob 
Bs-nncti. 20. Encino. Calif. 200-meter biillerfly: 
Ered .Schmidt. 20. Norihhrook. III.; C»rl Robie, 
10, Dfcscl HiH, Pa.; Phil Rikcr, 17. Pais-rson. N.J, 
2lli)‘Tiicier hrcasi stroke: Chet Jasircmski. 2.3. 1 oledo, 
(Jhio; Tom Trcihcvvcy. 20. Mourn Lehinon, Pa.; 
Wayne Anderson. 20, Santa Clara. Calif 400-mcier 
indisidual medley. Dick Rolh. 16. Aiherion. Calif; 
Saari; Robio. 100-meier buiierl3y tor 400-meier 
medley relay Waller Richardson. 20. Hinsdale. Ilf; 
Larry Schulhof. 21. Muncic, Ind. HXEmcicr hack- 
siroke for 400-nieiur medley rel.vy Thompvon Mann, 
21 . Chesapeake. Va ; Dick MeGcagh. 20. Glendale, 
Calif lOO-mclcr brcaslsirokc for 400-nieier medley 
relay RiH Craig. 19. Glend.ilc. Calif; Virgil Luken, 
21, Minneapolis. 200-meier ficeslylc for 800-meter 
treesivle relay Ed 1 ownsend, 20, Santa k'lara.Ca Ml.; 
Bill Meiiler, 17, Mesa. Ari7 ; D,ivc I vons. 2I. Wil- 
mette. Ml.; Mike Wall. IK, San Jose, Cal I 
WOMEN lOO-meicr freesivie: Sharon Sioudcr, 

I 5. (ilendora, Calif; Kathy Ellis. I 7, Incianapnlis; 
Jenne Halioek, 1 7. Comnieice. Calif 400-mcier 
frceslyle Marilvn Rjmcnofskv, IK. Pluicnis; lerri 
.Suckles. IK, San M.iien. Calif.; Ginny Ducnkel. 1 7. 
West Orange. N J llW-mciei huucrfis Sioudci: 
Ellis; Donna de Varona. 1 7, Santa Clara, Calif; 
Sue Pill, I7. Wcvilicld. N.J. (for medicv rclayl, 
lOO-iueter txicksiroke. C.ithy Eciguson. 16, Burbank. 
Calif; Duenkcl; Nina Harmar. Id. Philadelphia. 
2(IO-mc(er hreascstroke f'l.iiiJi.i Kolb. 14, .Sania 
Clara. Calil.; fammy H.i/’lclon. 16. Silver Spring, 
V|J.: Sandra Niita, 15. Commerce, Cahf 4(Xl-meier 
individual medley de Varnna; Marth.i Randall. 16, 
W'aync, Pa.; Sharon Emneran. IK. Lo' Angelev. 
lOO-meicr hreasisirokc lor 400-mcter incilley relav; 
Judy Reeder, 1b, S;inia Clara, Calif.; Cynthia 


Goveiie. |K. Dciroii. lOO-mcier freestyle for 400- 
meier I'reevivlc relay Pokey Watson. 14, Por'ola 
Valley. Calif; Kathy Seidel. 14. Lov \li<". Call! ; 
Evnne Allsup. 15. Bloomington, III. I rika Bricker. 
15. Visalia. Cahf; I’alicncc Sherman. IS, Lpiver 
Moniclair, N.J. 


During the Soviet national champinnships. which 
also served as ihe uualilyuig trials lor the Russian 
Olympic team. S\ E7 I ANA BABANINA lowered 
ihc women's world record for the HKJ-meier hre.is;- 
siroke by .7of a second wiih a I :I7.2 c'oeking. .ind 
GEORGI PROKOPI NkO nipped half a second 
from his own world mark in the men's KKEiiielet 
hreasisirokc. His lime was 1 06. U. 


Ausiralia's incompar.ible MURRAY ROSE, wlio 
will noi he going lo the Olynip.es, sci a new world 
KXO-yard ireesivic mark u( the Canadian Swimni ng 
Championships in Vancouver, B.( . with an K ss,s 
clocking. 4.1 secivnds belief (Man Australian Jon 
Konrad's Id5d record. 

I.ENORE MODE EL sicpped mio the English Chan- 
nel al Cap Gri/ Ne/. I'ranee and churned through 
■ he icy. lidc-iussed sea for 15 hours and 27 miniiics 
before wading ashore ai Dover. The l4-vear-old 
S.icramento. Cahf schoolgrrl ihus became ihe 
youngest person to ever compleic the .ifduoiis 
Channel swim. 


TENNIS — .AUSTRALIA, wiih Marg.vei Siiiiih .md 
Lesley Turner, gamed the world vvomen's learn 
championship by del'caling the U.S. 2 I in Phila- 
delphia. 

TRACK L FIELD TERJL PEDERSEN, a Nor- 
wegian denial siudenl. hurled the lasclin 3(30 feet 
1 1 1/4 inches in an C>s|<i meei lo (vreak his own world 
record by IS feel I '/4 inches. Ii was ihc lirsi nme ihai 
ihe lormidahle 300-looi mark in javelin compcii- 
liiin had been reached. 

WEIGHT LIFTING— The world's strongest m.sn. four- 
iimc world champion YURI \ I ASOV, smashed all 
of Ihe four world heavy weight records by lifting 4.32 
pounds m the press. ,376 m ihe snatch and 475 in 
Ihc clean and jerk for a loial of I.2K3 pounds 
1 1 ,27K pounds will he Ihc oHicial listing 1 in uunlify- 
mg lor the Russian Olympic team in Moscow, 

MILEPOSTS RETIRED The nvaior leagues' bcsi- 
kniivvn siaiisiician. /\1 I AN ROTH, 47, who Jc- 
sised invaluable, iniricaie pilcliing charts for the 
Eos -Angeles Dodgers, after 17 years wuh the team, 
because he i* iircJ oJ road Ir/pv 

l)H D Stewart 11. Holbrook. 71. mudoor writer 
and hivlorian. auihor of more than 20 books and 
inniimerahic uiaga/ine anielev. whose woiks pun- 
gentls describe the forests and rivers of the Pacific 
Northwest, of a cerebral hcmorrh.igc. in Portland, 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



MARY LOUISE MC- 
GREGOR uorkcLl for 
10 >cars for New York 
harness rating oHitiuls, 
then got .1 license her- 
self (he lirst ever for a 
vioniiin froni Ihe L'.S. 
I fodini! Association. 
'1 his lull Mrs. Mefirejtor 
« ill oreani/e the races 
at the ranted I.eMiiifton 
Trots in Kentiiekv . 



GEORGE S. FRIED- 
RICH JR., 24, of New 
Orleans, elio'c as crew 
nvo riv als he had beaten 
earlier m .Star raeini', 
then skippered ;i sletop 
on MichiBun's l.;ike .St. 

sceonds and a third in 
ihe .MaDor) {'up senes, 
to lake the Nonh .\mer- 
ican sailing Mile. 



LINDA RUPERT, it perl 
I l-vear-oltl front Fieih- 
leheni. I'a. who has been 
play me leiinis seven 
>eurs. dcTeated a lleldol' 
older eirls (up (u l.i I in 
three singles lourna- 
ntenis for Ihe (irsi sweep 
ever ot' the ciiv 's age- 
group lules. Then she 
joined the grownups for 
a mived doubles win. 



ROLAND FINGERS, IS. 
led his Upland, Cahf. 
team to the Amcriean 
Legion Junior Baseball 
liileat l-iiilc Rock, Ark. 
with his play at the plate 
and on the mounil. As 
an outl'ieldcr he batted 
.450 and us a pitcher he 
won [WO games, incliid- 
ingthelinal.inwhieh he 
allowed only two hits. 



BOB8V REITH JR., 25. 
who works as an assi.i. 
aiil to his golf pro lu- 
; lier. took a lesson from 
Ills dad Ihc day before 
the Minnesota state 
tournament and wont 
on to win the title at 
Minneapolis with a sev- 
en-over-pur 151 for the 
36-hole event. Bobby 
Keith Sr. lied for third. 



KEITH ERICKSON, a 
6-1001-5 LI Segundo, 
Calil. beach boy who 
was a key forward on 
UCLA's champion bas- 
ketball team last w inter, 
helped his Long Beach 
team gain the AAU vol- 
leyball title and then 
won an Olympic hcrili 
for himself in the New 
York trials. 
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WITole the readers take over 


YANKS AGAINST THE WALL 

Sirs; 

It's about time to tell tlic truth about this 
year's edition of the New York Yankees. 
William Leggett in his T/iey H't’/ir am/ Cor 
'Em (Aug. 31) docs it. The Yanks arc just 
bad this year. 

L\rry GARor.N 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

Just because the Yankees arc in sort of u 
slump, it dijcsn't mean you have to criticize 
them so much. It would be dilferent if they 
were a bad team, but they're not. They have 
been champions for almost 50 years, and 
have produced some of the greatest players 
in the history of baseball. 

You wrote that ‘‘Mantle hobbled to the 
plate and weakly popped out.” What do you 
expect the man to do — hit a home run every 
time he's up? Of course Mickey hobbled 
out; his legs are weak. But Mantle is the 
kind of guy who tells his manager he can 
play even when he’s hurt, because he wants 
to help the team. 

You also wrote that "the relief pitching 
was inadequate when Berra dared to use it.” 
Maybe that was because Stafford, RcnilY and 
Hamilton all had sore arms. It got so Yogi 
had to use his usual starters for relief duties. 
Every team has injuries, you know. 

Even the best of us make mistakes. Maybe 
Yogi Berra isn’t the greatest manager, but 
give the guy a chance. I doubt if other Yan- 
kee fans appreciate your article any more 
than i do. 

RACffAEL PoLACflEK 

Schenectady 

WOrvlEN AT WORK 

Sirs: 

After reading your article A Champion 
Conquers a Kansas Keti lireere (Aug. 31) it 
certainly is hard to figure out just who js the 
present U.S. Women’s Amateur golf cham- 
pion. For the most part, you talked about 
the runner-up, JoAnne Gunderson, and 
there is nearly a page devoted to .Mrs. Welts 
and her problems. 

I personally feel Si'ORrs Ii.M;srRATtt> 
should give full credit to Barbara Meintire, 
who is the U.S. Amateur champion and is 
very worthy of the title. 

Roger Pedigo 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Sirs; 

Hats olT to expectant mother Anne Quasi 
Welts! f'rcsh air and exercise have never 
hurt anyone, regardless of what condition 
she is in. And besides, her new offspring 


could turn out to be quite a golfer with all 
that prenatal influence. 

Maria Vasiuou 

Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Sirs: 

We central Kansans thought the women 
involved in the Women’s Amateur golf tour- 
ney in Hutchinson had pretty nice weather. 
Compare the two weeks immediately before 
(hot. 110® to 114®, and windy) with the 
week ihcy played (cool, 70® to 75®. brcc/cs 
and a light rain one day of the tournament.) 
Since then it really has been windy, t don’t 
know w hat state Alfred Wrighl claims to be 
a native of, but here anything under 25 
miles per hour is called a breeze. We think 
W'C have nice country anyway. 

Arthur Hoch 

Buhicr, Kans. 

CRASH SKIPPER 

Sirs: 

Your article on Bill Cox of American 
Eagle creme Saiior fora Taut Ship, Aug. 31) 
recalls a brief time 20 years ago when 1 was 
exposed to Lieut. Bill Cox, USNR. 

Bill was in command of the Navy Crash 
Boat School in Port Everglades, Fla. and 
was charged with the responsibility of turning 
young, green officers, most of them still not 
College graduates and almost all novice boat 
handlers, into accomplished skippers of 63- 
foot crash boats. 

1 he success of Bill's ctforts as a teacher, 
usually in a space of time measured in days 
or weeks, often meant the saving of the life 
of a downed pilot or crewman. Some boats 
had more than 25 saves. It is certain that Bill 
Cox played a large role in the proud record 
of the Navy Air Rescue Service. 

Bill Cox didn't exactly waste time, effort 
or words in those days either, but he ran a 
happy school and earned the respect of his 
students. 

W,A. (Chip) Warrick Jr. 

Lieutenant Commander, USNR (ret.) 
Cincinnati 

OSCAR THE RUNT 

Sirs; 

Compared to 6-foot-9, 240-pound James 
Beattie {The Pride of Kid Galahad, Inc., 
Aug. 31) 5-foot-ll, 203-pound Oscar Bo- 
navena looks runty and diminutive. How- 
ever, should the two ever touch mitts or) the 
field of combat. 1 dare say that Mr. Beattie 
will find himself gazing ui the ring lights from 
a horizontal position on the ring floor. 

Oscar, w ho is the hottest hunk of flesh lo 
roar from the Pampas since Luis Firpo, has 
won six out of six pro lights. His latest vic- 


tim was the tested old trouper from Bos- 
ton. "Terrible Tom” .\lcNeclcy, whom he 
bombed out in five heats at the Garden. 

Oscar from Argentina is a grow ing lad of 
21, with arms as thick as an elephant's legs 
and hands the size of sacks of flour. As an 
amateur he vvon 46 out of 48 encounters. 
Oscar can punch holes through the side of a 
Brinks armored car and is licking his chops 
for big-name talent. Don't get in his way, 
"Kid Galahad” Beattie. 

Francis Friel 

Philadelphia 

MAN-EATING GOLF 

Sirs: 

Congratulations lo Artist Osborn for some 
real insight into golf {When a Golf Course 
Turns on You, Aug. 31). 

Lee Fruman 

Franklin, Mich. 

Sirs; 

With this 10-pagc so-called satire on golf 
you have surpassed yourselves. Here without 
doubt is your biggest piece of junk ever. 

The only words for it arc ludicrous, ridic- 
ulous and absurd. 

J. K. Hillsi rom 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

If 1 didn't know that it Just wasn’t so, I 
would say that Robert Osborn must have 
been w ith me, using my eyes and reading my 
mind, as I hacked around our Lake Venice 
Golf Club during the month of August. Tru- 
ly his drawings show remarkable insight. 

George F. Gerdis 

Venice, Fla. 

HARMONY WHERE? 

Sirs: 

Here’s hoping Phil Linz plays his har- 
monica (scorecard, Aug. 3 1 ) all the way to 
Philadelphia, Yogi surely won't let him play 
it on the way home. 

John Houmes 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

What arc the Yankees supposed to do 
after they lose a game (or a series)? Travel 
from ball park to airport dressed in sack- 
cloth and ashes, weeping and wringing their 
hands? 

Berra’s S200 fine of Phil Linz for playing 
his harmonica at such a time was bush — 
strictly bush! 

K. Michael McLain 

Oakland, Calif. 
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19TH HOLE nued 


Watcli National Tenni$ Finals Sun , Sept. 13, NBC-TV 






IVexl lini(‘ v«»ii liii\o 
an iiisiiraiico rlaini. 
relax — play tennis! 

^ our /Ptna (]asiialt\ ^\ill 

|Mit in \oiii‘ Ju»t 

oil! him on tlx- phone. He’ll Inke coin- 
plele chartic. making; sure the claini is 
settled qiiirkly anfl fairly . . . the way yotiM 
sctlle it yourself. .\ii<l lupiintcii claim 
haiulliti;; i.s just one of the many services 
includerl willi e%ery .•’Etna Casiiallv ijoi- 
icy . . . jiisi part of the packajie we cull 



HHvKf 


Finil Us fast in the 'l Cllow I’a^es. 

^.TNA CASUALTY 

INSURANCE 

‘<tN* ClSUALTY MD SURET* CO 
HIRTEORO. CONriECUCUT «1I9 
RFFIIKTEO WIfH AJNi LIFE INSURiNCE COMPm 
STUNDJIRO FIRE IIISUROICE COWROIY • THE E'CELSiOR LIFE. CANIOA 




Sirs: 

Pliiladciphia’.s Cookie Rojas and Boston's 
F elix Mantilla may be champs at catching 
popcorn, but no one can beat the Yankees' 
Phil l.in/ at playing the harmonica! 

Si'SAN SUAXV 

.Atlanta 

WHERE'S CHARLEY? 

Sirs: 

There is truth in what you say about the 
choosing of basketball otiiciuls in the South- 
ern Conference iScorecard. Aug. 31). It 
eertainlv does seem that the coaches' black- 
ball privilege is too sweeping. Bui beyond 
that It is apparent that the ability of Lou 
Bello and Charley fvekman is lost on most 
SC coaches. 

FLiving seen both men work several limes 
in the past few years, I share the coaches' 
reluctance to endorse them. Both officials 
try to dominate the game, to take the fans’ 
attention away from the players. Bello and 
Eckman share a desire to protect the inter- 
ests of the underdog to the extent that the 
actually superior game of the favorite is se- 
verely cramped. 

>'ou are right about the coaches' author- 
ity in deciding who shall officiate. But you 
picked the wrong men to help make your 
case. If these gentlemen arc two of the best 
officials in the country, heaven help the 
basketball players outside the Southern 
Conference. 

M. S. M xcDi xkmii) 

Staunton, \ a. 

NO PRAC 

Sirs: 

A line article on D<»n Garlits (/■ainc uiul 
Terror at 2l>li Mph. Aug. 31 ). It is good to 
see him get the recognition he deserves from 
a national maga/inc such as yours. Ciarlils’ 
giiiei proficiency makes him the greatest in 
my book. 

I hope this article well help impress the 
public with the fact that drag racing is not a 
spori merely for speed-crapy teen-agers. Il 
is a sport participated in hy men: nice, av- 
erage guys who like to work on ears and who 
like to put them through their paces, 

Jl H Kl X L. F Ol I K 

[)oyiestown, Pa. 


1 find that my views and your views of 
Don Garlits and drag i.icing dilfcr. 

Don is the A. J, F-'oyt of drag racing, 
whcie competition is fierce and most purses, 
by comparison to USAC's championship 
circuit, are tiny. 1, ike any race driver, he is 
scared, hut he doesn't show his fear. No 
professional driver jumps in glee over his 
work. Like foyt, Garlits is in racing for a 
living, whether he likes it or not. 

John G. SVilliams Jr. 

Indianapolis 
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Can these bowling bags 


improve 


your score? 




YES! 


Yes! When they carry your personally fitted Bruns- 
wick ball and shoes! The sleek black ball is the Black 
Beauty, world's largest-selling bowling ball, only 
$24.95 including exclusive Custom-Matic Fit. The 
green ball is a Crown Jewel, $34.95, with Miracle 
Tracking Action. Properly fitted bowling shoes can im- 
prove scoring, too, Men’s Stag shoe, $11.95; Ladies' 


Pixee $7.95. We know you don't bowl with the bag, 
but think what one of our new models could do for 
your morale! Executive bag (left) $14.95; Celebrity 
model $10.95. Bowling’s never been more fun. Enjoy 
it even more this season with new equipment by 
Brunswick. See all 60 Brunswick balls, bags and shoes 
for 1964— at your Brunswick Pro Dealer now. 


^lUUlAU/ick 

THe NO. I NAME IN BOWLING 




It was born on 
the wrong side of the ocean. 

But it makes a smashing good dry martini. 



rpz 


We put our gin tiirough extra distilling 
steps to take every last drop of sweetness 
and perfuminess out. 

When the first bottle popped out of our 
distillery, we had a gin so dry we stamp>ed 
“100% Dry” right on the label. (Who said 
Americans aren’t as dry as the British?) 
Try Calvert Gin in your next martini. 
You’ll like it. You may even salute it. 


We know a few martini-lovers who 
wouldn’t touch American Gin with a ten- 
foot flag pole. 

Calvert Gin was born to change all that. 
We battled the British for choice 
botanicals, on their own ground: the rich 
fields of Spain, Italy, Turkey, Germany. 

We used fresh, hand-cut lime peel to give 
our gin a crisp, subtle flavor all its own. 


